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WEEK. 


Dp. AY is the danger of the hour. Nobody could 
say for certain that there does not lie embedded 
somewhere in M. Poinearé’s lengthy Reply to the British 
Noite some suggestion that might bear fruit if reason, 
a will and plenty of time for talk all combined to make 
fruit grow and riven. But the simple fact is that 


his combination does not exist. The situation in 


Germany, though it may not be worse and possibly mey 
be « a little better than it was, is still very ominous. 
There may be a crash at any time. In the light of 





M. Poincaré’s latest Note, therefore, we feel more strongly 
than ever that the British Government must not be 
drawn into protracted negotiations based on some very 
nder hope of agreement. The British Note implied that 
separate British policy would be produced if France 

1 oon ° 
gree with Us qu ‘KT: 


could nol 


{ ’ Can anyone seriously 


say that M. Poinearé’s Reply, which was summarized 


n the papers of Thursday, justifies us in hoping for that 
prompt agreement ? 
i * * * 


The Reply consists of a Note proper and two annexes. 
M. Poincaré begins with an historical review of the whole 
reparation question, noting in particular the declarations 
by Mr. Lloyd George about German evasions and the 
Lond imatum of March, 1921. In May, 1921, 

r ls, Germany nominally gave way and her 
compliance was followcd by the fixing of the total German 
payments by the Reparations Commission. But, before 
long, Germany again evaded her obligations while she 
pursued at home a policy of financial dissipation. The 
occupation of the Ruhr is, therefore, described as being 
the natural sequel to the declaration of the Reparations 
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smission that Germany was voluntarily in default 
act within the terms of the Treaty of 


id is being a k 
affirms that the resistance in 








M. Poincaré expresses 
his conviction that Germany could quickly pay what 
she owes if she wanted to do’so. 

* * % * 

He then comes to the hard question of finanee and 
asks that the Allies should credit France in A and B 
Bonds with £1,800,600,000 and reserve for her in C 
Bonds any sums that may be claimed from France 
under the head of inter-Allied debts. It is necessary 
at this point to remind our readers, who have probably 
become bewildered by the long discussions on reparations, 
of the nature of the A, B and C Bonds. 
were the base of the Allied demands on Germany drawn 
up at the London Conference in May, 1921. The total 
amount of reparations at that time was fixed at 
£6,600,000,000 which was to be covered by German 
5 per cent. Bonds, plus a 1 per cent. sinking fund for 
redemption. A and B Bonds covered £2,500,000,000, 
and C Bonds covered the remaining £4,100,000,000, 
Of course, the A and B Bonds were the only ones which 
level-headed having any value. 
They represent probably the highest amount that can 
possibly be exacted from Germany. It was proposed 
in 1921 that the A and B Bonds should be financed in 
that year but that the C Bonds should be financed only 
when Germany’s capacity to pay more was demonstrated. 


These Bonds 


veoplie regarae( as 
people regarded 


* * XK x 


Last January the British Government, with a proper 
sense sonds, 
which really mean nothing and are an impediment to 
Germany’s eredit and thus to her recovery, should be 
scrapped. M. Poincaré now suggests that France’s 
debt to Great Britain of more than £600,000,000 should 
be paid in this paper of no value. He goes on to point out 
that France has never repudiated her debt either to 
Great Britain or to America, but he adds: ‘ We cannot 
pay it until we have reccived from Germany what 
Germany owes us. We shall claim from Germany over 
and above the 26 milliards (£1,300,000,000) whatever 
is claimed from us.” In form, then, M. Poincaré agrees 
to fixing the total sum due Germany at 
£2,500,000,000, but the sufferer from this apparent 
concession is not to be France. 

x % * * 


of the situation, proposed that the C 


from 


It was agreed among the Allies at Spa that the pay- 
ments made by Germany should be divided in tne follow- 
ing manner: 52 per cent. for France, 22 per cent. for 
Great Britain, and the rest for Beloium and the other 
Allies. £2,500,000,000 thus divided would give France 
the £1,300,000,000 which M. Poincaré claims. This, 
by the way, is not a new proposal, as he has mentioned 
the sum on previous occasions. If this were to be the 
arrangement, Great Britain would not get 
out of Germany quite enough to cover her debt to 
America. She would be short by £160,000,090, M. 
Poincaré hopes that we might make good some of this 


howey er, 


loss out of unexpected payments from Germany in the 
form of C Bonds. But in any case, he says, France 
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must have her £1,300,000,000 ; Reparations must have 
priority over all Allied debts. 
* * * » 

Even if this arrangement were admissible—and we 
believe it was substantially rejected by the British 
Government on previous occasions—how would the money 
be collected from Germany ? M. Poincaré will not even 
hear of an impartial international committee of inquiry 
to assess Germany. The Treaty, he declares, has given 
to the Reparations Commission all the necessary powers. 
“France,” he goes on, “ does not contemplate the ruin 
of Germany. It is to the interest of France that her 
debtor should see better days, but Germany must not 
be allowed at the expense of France and the other Allies 
to make a too rapid recovery which would result in her 
commercial and industrial hegemony.” 

* * * “ 

In the first annex M. Poincaré replies paragraph by 
paragraph to the British Note of August llth. The 
general effect of it is to give specific instances in support 
of the arguments already advanced. The manner is 
often acid and severe, which is in contrast to the courteous 
and friendly tone of most of the Note proper. Not that 
we complain of this, for nothing was to be expected but a 
stiff answer to the British Note which was itself rightly 
severe. 

* * * * 

The second annex underlines the previous argument 
that the payment of the French debt depends entirely 
upon what can be recovered from Germany. “If no 
suggestion,” remarks M. Poincaré, *‘ was made when the 
loans were incurred that their repayments depended on 
sums to be recovered from Germany, it was because at 
that moment the Allies considered only the pooling of 
their efforts and were all working with the same ardour 
for a common victory.” In a real sense we agree with 
that comment. The evaluation in terms of hard cash of 
the heroic efforts which the Allies put forth during the 
War, according to their several capacities, has always 
seemed to us rather odious. It was largely for that 
reason that we have always welcomed the idea of remitting 
debts. But we cannot accept the application which 
M. Poincaré makes of this British principle. He wants 
to accept the remission of debt without agrecing to any 
of the conditions. We have written on the whole subject 
in our first leading article. 

* * 7 * 

Speaking at Edgbaston last Saturday, Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain said that he found little appreciation on 


either the British or the French side of the dilliculties | 


of the European situation, and, in his opinion, the British 
Note was “ couched in language which might seem more 
fitted for a remonstrance to our late enemies than for 
an interchange of arguments between us and our Allies.” 
Peace, in his judgment, depended on the maintenance 
of the Entente. He was quite ready to blame France, 
but if one blamed France what could one say of the 
attitude of Great Britain? He regarded the entry into 
the Ruhr as a “ great and disastrous mistake.” The 
British Government, however, had at first wished success 
to that movement, and their policy in denouncing it 
now was “ inconsistent, illogical and futile.” He appealed 
to the Government for caution and foresight as the 
Fnatente was “hanging by a thread.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain thus takes his place among those who think 
that a thing can be and not be at the same time. He 
thinks the policy of France wrong, but he thinks it 
incautious and futile to say so. Such criticism is 
unhelpful. It blows hot and cold and propounds no 
alternative policy, and yet it weakens the hands of the 
Government in a great crisis, 





A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, wii 
from New York, has described how Senator Johnson 
(the most prominent figure in the Republican Party) 
since his return from Europe, has denounced the idea of 
America joining the League of Nations and the Worl, 
Court more vehemently than ever. It is very plain, 
the correspondent says, that Mr. Johnson hopes that 
irreconcilability will carry him farther than before jy 
the Presidential elections. He is always violently 
prejudiced and confident, but he also has a kind of 
shrewd common sense that appeals to his American 
audiences. It was characteristic of Mr. Johnson’s oratory 
to say that France and Britain did not want America 
to join the League because of her wisdom—* They know 
they could get more wisdom about the Ruhr out of 
Denmark. But they do not say that Denmark is essentig] 
to the League. What is the difference? The difference 
is that the United States is the world’s largest reseryojy 
of money.” 


* * » * 


Although the World Court may be said to be an 
American idea in origin, Mr. Johnson attacks it as 
pointedly as he attacks the League. “It is a dreadful 
thing to tell our people that the International Court 
will stop war. It is a shameful thing to play upon the 
emotions of our women and our churches.” It seems 
that when Mr. Johnson reaches the customary conclusion 
of his speeches that another bloody European war is in 
the making, and that Americans ought to remember that 
“God gave them the dividing ocean,” his audience 
stands up and shouts its applause. Events have yet to 
prove the exact degree of Mr. Johnson’s influence, but 
it is obvious that the American opponents of isolation 
must learn how to mect his arguments in public, 
for experience shows that at present they are pretty 
effective. Mr. Mellon, on his return from Europe, has 
also reported to the American Government against 
intervention in Europe. 

* * - * 


The American Government are considerably worried 
by problems both in Cuba and the Philippines. Last 
autumn Cuba raised a loan in America on condition, 
among other things, that she should make her Budget 
balance and abolish lotteries. She has not observed 
the conditions. If persuasion does not serve, America 
may have to intervene again, as she has the full legal 
right to do. In the Philippines the trouble is the result 
of the ill-working of the Constitution of 1916, which 
gave the Dependency a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. As the members of both Houses are for the 
most part clected, they may be said to be responsible 
to the electors; but, on the other hand, the Governor- 
General is responsible only to America. The Filipino 
Naticnalists are demanding independence, since they 
find the veto of the Governor-General a thorn in their 
flesh. If the Governor-General were not General Leonard 
Wood, who is well known for his wisdom and experience, 
the Nationalist storm might have burst long ago. At 
present it is merely a threatening sign on the horizon 
which Americans would like to forget till the Presi: 
dential clections are over. 

* > * + 


The Registrar-General has issued his statistics for 
the second quarter of the present year. The infant 
mortality rate (66 per thousand) is the lowest 
recorded for the time of year, while the birth-rate 
and death-rate are both falling. Though these three 
factors combined still show a net increase in the popu: 
lation of the country there has already been an outcry 
in some newspapers. Grave protests against the lower 
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— 
pirth-rate have appeared simultaneously with dis- | equivalent of the common land be bought ? We wish very 


cussions of our traflic problem, pleas for the saving 
of some place of natural beauty from the encroach- 
ments of the builder, and letters complaining of the 
overcrowding of holiday resorts. These evils are inevit- 
able consequences of our present over-population. The 
confusion between a maximum and an optimum is 
a common one. We can only hope that the arguments 
of the maximumists will be unavailing. We should not, 
by the way, be satisfied with an infant mortality rate 
of 66 per thousand. In well-to-do districts such as 
Hampstead the rate is probably never over 80 per 


thousand. 
- * ” * 


The Report of the Departmental Committee which 
has been inquiring into the prices of meat was sum-| 
marized in the papers of Wednesday. It is a noticeable 
fact that the ratio between retail prices and wholesale | 
prices is now much higher than it was before the War, 
and Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues suggest that 
influences are at work unfairly to keep up the retail 
prices. What has happened is distinctly traceable to 
the Government control during the War. That control 
was necessary, but its consequences are very disagree- 
able and very dillicult to dislodge. The retailers have 
found out “ ways of doing things.” It is easy to com- 
plain of the number of hands through which meat passes 
on its way from the producer to the consumer, but if 
the middlemen did not perform some sort of service 
they would not be there. 

* * * * 


much that an alternative site could be found. 
it is estimated, has now only about 22,000 


foamy 


Surrey, 
acres of 
common land, compared with over 40,000 acres in 1874. 

i * x % 

The village of Harpenden in Hertfordshire has made 
the remarkable discovery that a ccrtain M. Jean de 
Voilement who died and was buried at Harpenden 
three months ago was really Major Esterhazy. Ester- 
hazy may or may not have been a German spy in the 
French army, but it is certain that he secured the con- 
viction of Dreyfus, the victim of one of the most famous 
intrigues and trials in history. It is odd to think that 
the last echoes of that affaire which shook France to her 
foundations and made the whole world rumble should 
have been heard in an English village. As we learn 
from the Daily Express, the Morning Post, and other 
papers, Esterhazy settled in Harpenden about seventeen 
years ago. He lived as a recluse and kept move and more 
to his own house and garden in the last few years of his 
life. It may seem impossible to those who were pro- 
foundly interested in and moved by the Dreyfus trial 
that anyone should have forgotten it, but as it may be 
so let us recall the trial. 

* * * « 

In 1894 Esterhazy accused his brother officer, Captain 
Dreyfus, in the French artillery of having handed over 
a bordereau containing military secrets to Schwarzkoppen, 
the German military attaché in Paris. The bordereau 
was found in Schwarzkoppen’s greatcoat pocket. It 
was said to be in the handwriting of Dreyfus. Dreyfus 





As in the ease of vegetables and fruit, upon which 
the Departmental Committee recently reported, a great 
deal could be done by the producers themselves if only 


they would co-operate and organize their own machinery. | 
The Committee points out that in July, 1914, the whole- 
sale price of English beef was 6}d., and the retail prices 
were 93d. for ribs and 63d. for thin flank. In January, 
1922, the wholesale price was 9}d., the retail prices were 
ls. Gd. for ribs and 11d. for thin flank. In June of this 
year the wholesale price was 10d. and the retail prices 
The Committee 
gives a typical example of the profits on a single animal. 


were Is. 52d. and 104d. respectively. 


This was sold at £24 and yiclded a gross profit of £20 8s. 
Another fact from the inquiry is that 
retailers sometimes scll meat as home meat, 
and charge the ordinary home price for it. But surely 
they can be prosecuted, and they certainly ought to be. 


which emerges 


overscas 





Holmbury Will, near Dorking, has been threatened 
hy the decision of the Admiralty to erect on the common 
land there a magnetic testing station, and it is not yet 
clear whether the coneessions which the Admiralty have 
subsequently announced will prove satisfactory. The 
Admiralty have explained that their magnetic obser- 
vatory can no longer be maintained at Greenwich because 
the Southern Railway Company is about to electrify a 
railway in the neighbourhood. It is 
magnetic station to be at a considerable distance—not | 
less than three miles if possible—from such disturbing 
influences. Ilolmbury Hill was found to be the only 
good site not Greenwich. The magnetic | 
work, of course, is important, as it is essential for naviga- 
tion, When Mr. Chubb, of the Commons and Foot Paths 
Preservation Society, pointed out to the Admiralty the 
strong objection to having Holmbury Hill defaced, the 
Admiralty offered to buy and put at the disposal, of | 
the public an area of adjacent private land equivalent to | 
the area of common land taken over. Moreover, the 
Admiralty promised to build the houses of the new 
station so low that they will not be a blot upon the 
scenery, But can private land that would be the 


necessary for a 


too far from 





was tried, condemned, and sent to Devil’s Island in 
French Guiana. It was not till two years later that 
Colonel Piequart, of the War Ollice, found a 
suspicious telegram from Schwarzkoppen to Esterhazy 
and suggested that Dreyfus ought to be retried. Result 
—Piequart was from his post. Dreyfus’s 
brother, however, accused Esterhazy of having himself 
written the bordereau. Esterhazy demanded a court- 
martial. He was acquitted. Picquart was then arrested. 
Next, Zola took up the cause of Dreyfus and wrote his 
famous and shattering pamphlet J’accuse. Zola was 
prosecuted and fled to this country. 

BS a a * 


French 


removed 


Soon afterwards, Colonel Henry, who had sueceeded 
Picquart at the French War Office, was accused of having 
forged one of the letters used against Dreyfus. He was 
rather reluctantly arrested, but he committed suicide in 
prison. At last the Court of Cassation reviewed the 
whole Dreyfus case. Esterhazy, who had left France, 
returned to give evidence but disappeared before his 
examination The Court him to 
be the author of the bordereau. One might have sup- 
posed that Dreyfus would have been instantly acquitted. 
But not so, Anti-Semitism was rampant. 
be saved, even though an innocent man be sacrificed. 


was ended. declared 


France must 


People soothed their consciences by saying that where 
there was so much smoke there was probably some fire. 
Dreyfus, nevertheless, was brought back to France in 
1898 was retried. 
‘‘ with extenuating circumstances ” 


He was again convicted, but 
! It not until 
about cight years later that the case was again retried 
before the Supreme Court. This Dreyfus was 
declared innocent and was restored to his rank. But 
what of Esterhazy ? He admitted that he had written 
the bordereau, but declared that he had done so by the 


and 
was 


time 


orders of a superior officer for the purpose of incriminating 
one who was already known to be a traitor. 
* * x * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 18; 
Thursday week, 101}; a year ago, 100}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—j»>——- 
THE DANGER OF DELAY. 

LTHOUGH we are deeply disappointed with the 
French Reply, it is obvious that more good than 
harm has been done by the plain-speaking of Great 
Britain. We are not at all surprised that the forebodings 
of those who said that the British Note of August 11th 
would provoke more bitterness have been falsified. There 
is something in the French temperament which often 
causes a very measured and reasoned reaction to vehem- 
ence. This has happened now. At least it has happened in 
one part of the French reply. In that part of his Reply 
which is new and constructive M. Poincaré has changed 
from a blunt non possumus to the suggestion of a definite 
financial compromise. This would be in itself an en- 
couraging fact if the British Government could somehow, 
and without delay, make use of it. But there is no time 
for long discussions of uncertain import while Europe 
drifts ; nor is M. Poincaré’s offer so satisfactory as some 
people assume it to be. As for the caustic manner in 
which M. Poincaré responds, point by point, to the 
British strictures on the illegality of French action in 

the Ruhr, that also was to be expected. 
If there were any possibility that the British Government 
could turn to advantage the definite suggestion which 


TOPICS 


M. Poincaré has made as to the amounts to be paid in | 


Reparations and inter-Allied debts, and if, again, France 
would accept some “ equivalent guarantee ” in place of 
the occupation of the Ruhr—we admit that these are 
tremendous “ ifs “°—then the question of legality would be 
dismissed by the march of events, for the Ruhr would 
soon be evacuated. As it is, the question of legality 
is still very much with us, and, before we come to M, 
Poinearé’s financial solution, we must say something 
about this very disagreeable question of illegality, as we 
feel strongly that Great Britain herself has been consider- 
ably to blame. 

It is laid down in the Treaty of Versailles that a pre- 
scribed area,.namely, the left bank of the Rhine and the 
bridge-heads, should be occupied as a guarantee for the 
execution of the Treaty. This obviously does not include 
the Ruhr. It is further laid down that if the prescribed 
area has been partly or wholly evacuated and_ subse- 
quently Germany should fail in the opinion of the Repara- 
tions Commission to discharge her obligations with regard 
to reparations, the whole or part of the prescribed area may 
be immediately reoceupied. Unfortunately, Great Britain 
joined with France in going outside the Treaty when the 


three towns, Diisseldorf, Duisberg and Ruhrort were 
occupied. The British Government’s defence of this 


action is that the cause of the occupation of those three 
towns had nothing to do with reparations. It was—so 
it is contended —an act of war which did not invoke or do 
injury to the Treaty at all. It was an act required by 
certain general breaches of the Treaty by Germany. 
We can only say that we are not convinced. 

From the beginning, the tendency of France to play a 
lone hand when she could not persuade us to co-operate 
with her has been only too apparent. She went behind 
our backs in making a secret Treaty with the Turks. 
Then, as regards Germany, without giving us any warning, 
she suddenly dashed out from Mainz and occupied 
Frankfort and four other This was an illegal 
action nowhere provided for in the Treaty. Great 
Britain protested—would that she had protested later 
when similar things were done !—and, within three days, 
the French troops left the towns and returned to their 
One might have thought that the 


towns. 


territory. 


legal 











— 


. — 
question of legality was then and there settled, sinee 
the French had tried to run away with the cart and sh 
had managed to bring them back. Unhappily, ‘the 
I rench Government judged, perhaps from 
hesitation in our manner, that they might succeed jt 
they tried again. They were not mistaken. When rts 
occupied Diisseldorf, Duisberg and Ruhrort, w: actually 
co-operated with them. We thus knocked the ground 
from under our own feet, and, as we said last week. 
the weak point in the otherwise great and memorable 
British Note of August 11th is the attempt to prove 
our own consistency. It would have been much better 
to say, what is the fact, that we were so anxious to keen 
the Entente in being that we could not bear to be always 
bickering with France and that we did something whieh 
we did not approve of for the sake of unity. A point 
was distinctly given away to M. Poincaré, and, of course. 
he makes the most of it. 


a certain 


Before we leave this particular matter we must point 
out that it is entirely wrong to discuss the question of 
legality as though we had merely a kind of indireci 
responsibility for whatever France may do. Mueh o| 
the discussion in the newspapers is being conducted in 
the spirit of the question, “Am I my 
keeper?” The truth is, that we have to be our own 
keepers as well as the keepers of our brother. When 
the Treaty was signed we made ourselves responsible for 
‘arrying it out. We cannot possibly shufile off tha 
responsibility. It is a heavy ene, but nobody else can 
bear it for us. It is not an affair of political tactics, 
much less of our own convenience and interests in saving 
our trade; it is an affair, in the first place, of our honow. 
When the Treaty was signed, though nobedy pretende. 
that it was perfect, Englishmen recognized that it 
perhaps, the best that could be extracted from such a 
multiplicity of conflicting forces, and they declared thei: 
intention of using it for the creation and preservation of 
peace in Europe. If any British Government use it for any 
other purpose, or even consent to its being so used, they will, 
when the truth becomes apparent, lose the confidence ot 
the British people and will perish in disgrace. 

To turn now to M. Poincaré’s principal proposal 
which has been evoked by the British Note. Th 
fastens on the British statement that we require ne 
more than the £710,000,000 necessary to pay th 
British debt to the United States, and weaves round if 
a new plan. He thinks that he 
£2,500,000,000 as the sum due from Germany, as the 
handsomely modified demands of Great Britain would 
send a large part of the German reparations into French 
pockets. This is a welcome change from the rigid 
insistence on £6,600,000,000 as the amount 
Germany, but as we have shown in our “ News of the 
Week ” it is largely illusory. 

In France hope has flashed up again at the prospect 
of conversations along this line. We are so 
devoutly anxious for peace that we would not speak 


brother’s 


Was, 


can now accept 


due from 


new 


with disrespect or pessimism of any scheme that held 
out the least chance of securing it. If there is anything 
in it we hope that Mr. Baldwin will use it for all it ls 


worth. But we shall have to judge his actions in the 
light of two (1) Whether 
the new plan really keeps us in touch with the issv 
that matters above all others, namely, whether the illege! 
occupation of the Ruhr is to be brought to an end; and 
(2) whether the new plan can be put into effect at ones. 
Promptitude is of the essence of the problem ; delay 
may be fatal. There may be a German collapse at any 
moment, and that might be followed by a_ generel 
scramble and grab which would commit Europe to th 
conditions of war and chaos for incalculable years. All 


considerations. These are 
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we ask is that the British Government should not go 
hack on the words which they themselves used in their 
Note of August 11th, when they said that they could | 
“an indefinitely protracted discussion at 


not consent to 
atime when prompt decision is of essential importance. 


For our part, we cannot honestly find grounds of hopeful- | 
ness in M. Peinearé’s new preposal, for he repeats his 
declaration that the evacuation of the Ruhr cannot begin 
till passive resistance ceases. The whole point of the | 
British Note was to offer conditions upon the acceptanc 
of which France would at onee evacuate the Ruhr. 
Y. Poincaré in effect accepts the conditions without 


giving any promise to evacuate the Ruhr. 
Suppose, however, that Herr Stresemann, whom we 


hope we may credit with a desire to extract his country 
from a dreadful mess by constructive action, should | 
of £2.500,000,000, together 

What “ equivalent guar- 


suddenly accept this figure 
with a suitable moratorium. 
intee”’ might satisfy France in place of her eecupation | 


of the Ruhr? All that France really wants, or ought 


to want, is a pledge that the money will be paid. Why 
should not Germany, as we have suggested several 


times, ask Great Britain to act for her—to give a pledge | 


m her benalf? France would probably accept from 
ws what she will not accept from Germany. We are 
greatly interested to see that our arguments on this 
subject are in substance supported in a most interesting 
letter which we publish this week from Mr. Bernard 
Holland. Of course, if Germany put herself in this 
way in the hands of Great Britain, the whole arrange- 


ment would have to be a theroughly businesslike one. 





many would have to hand over to us certain material 
What a 


tremendous mission this would be for Kngland to save 


assets and accept a supervision of her finances. 


herself by her efforts and Europe by her example! It 
would be heroic. We are not at all blind to the risks of 
it, but it would be one of the greatest acts in our history. 
In any ease, we hold that the British Government 
annot without being false to their own words consent | 
to the continued occupation cf the Ruhr. We hold 
strongly that if France shows any intention of carrying 
and ‘‘ protracted during which 
Europe may slide further down the slope to perdi- 
tion, we ought to call a bali by putting into opera- 
tion at once the policy adumbrated in the British 
Note. That is to say, we ought to institute an 


impartial international inquiry into the assets of Germany. 


We should earnestly invite France to take part in it, | 
but if she refused we should go on our way without her. 
When the experts had reported we should invite France 
io withdraw from the Ruhr on the understanding that 
the full amount recommended by experts should be 
exacted from Germany, and that Great Britain would 
also remit the debt due to her from France on the 
generous scale described in the British Nete. We should 


: : mo 
on new discussions 


soon have a large part of France on our side. 


RECKLESS MOTORING, 


‘' no way do our traffie conditions seem satisfactory. 
' 


We have all been grumbling over the fact that it 
ikes about three-quarters of an hour and may take an 
ur to get, say, from Sloane Square to Fleet Street. | 

of an hour was the 
rage time. The congestion in London is getting as 


bad as that in New York. 
yo as having “no time to take a taxi,” but 


4 ° ' 
A year ago ten minutes to a quarter 


Life depicted the hurried 


ning instead over the roofs of motors which block 
street from end to end. But in such circumstances | 


} 


ness, for we Icarn from a 


OWness is no criterion of sure 


. . | 
recent report by Colonel Ashley (Parliamentary Secretary ! 


| motorists want to get rid of is the “ road hog.” 


| be allowed to pass. 


| was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 


|and £5 for driving to the publie danger. 


{of drunkenness. An 


'are made. 


for the Ministry of Transport) that in London alone 
last year over 17,000 people were injured in the streets 
and 595 were killed. Out in the country, too, we may 
escape the congestion, but we do not apparently 
escape the danger. In England the number of cars is 
greatly outstripping the road capacity, and until we can 


| widen and straighten our roads, arrange loop roads and 


speedways, a reform which must at best take a long time, 
we must face the fact that the roads are going to become 
not less but more dangerous. 

How are we to meet this increasing danger? It is 
clear that we ean do something to ease the problem by 
law. For instance, one of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on the Taxation and Regulation 


| of Road Vehicles was that magistrates should be advised 


more frequently to suspend the licences of those who 
drive recklessly. If this were done, the effect would be 
great and immediate. The last thing the ‘ road hog” 
wants is to lose his licence, and the first person all decent 
There 
has been some talk of revising the laws by which 
driving may be obtained, but we doubt 
whether the suggested test of capacity would do much 
good. The inexperienced motor-driver is, as a 
careful. It is the expert motorist who is rather tired of 
driving, who half deliberately pits himself against the 
traffic, and who, moreover, often makes the mistake of 
thinking that other people are as competent as himself. 


licences 


rule, 


Too many accidents are due to the assumption that the 
little girl with the ball wiil not run off the pavement, that 
the boy will not jump off the back of the van without a 
glance round, that the cyclist will keep on a straight course, 
that the taxi-driver will not turn without putting out a 
warning hand or glancing behind. For though public 
opinion seems to be against the motorist at the moment, 
there is no question that he is often not the blameworthy 
person. Though it is difficult to advance the ancient plea, 
yet pedestrians and rabbits are not invariably blameless. 
There is one sort of incapacity which should neve r 
At Brighton on Monday a man who 
was drunk in charge of a car was fined 40s., ordered 


| to pay the witnesses’ expenses, had his licence 
endorsed, and was debarred from obtaining another 


At Brentford another man 
At Preston 
a man was fined 40s. for being drunk in charge of a ear, 
These fines 


until January of next year. 


are by no means too heavy, and yet it is to be hoped 


| that if penalties for such faults are to be made more 


severe great care will be taken in the matter of evidence 
endorsed driving licence can 
be a most unpleasant sort of dossier, and all motorists 
dread having their licences endorsed. If the marked 
motorist has an accident, be he never so much in the 


| right, he is not likely to get very much consideration. A 
| motorist will, therefore, do a great deal to keep his 


licence clean. 

The greater severity which is necessary really requires 
more care in sifting the evidence on which endorsements 
A motorist known to the present writer 
has his licence effect that he had 
been convicted of driving to the public danger. His 
offence had been that of driving on the wrong side of a 


endorsed to the 


refuge at one of London’s most ambiguous crossings. 


Surely in this case the permanent brand of Cain is rather 
excessive ? The question of speed limits is, of course, an 
important one. Ten-mile limits in towns should probabiy 
be raised as a rule to fifteen, and then rigidly enforced. 
The absolute twenty-mile limit should certainly be done 
away with on the general principle that rules that are 


neither necessary nor enforeed tend to harm discipline, 
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Something might perhaps be done in large towns, how- 
ever, #3 to a minimum speed. Every motorist in London 
knows that slow horse-drawn vans and crawling taxis not 
only cause blocks but are a danger. A certain uniformity 
of pace makes the driver’s calculations much easier, 
especially in skiddy weather. 

Also, are there not too many motor “buses, taxis and 
char-a-bancs ? It almost seems indeed as if, pending the 
real cure of more and better roads, and perhaps a smaller 
population, we should have to reconsider the ancient 
principle of the King’s Highway, where no one may be 
gainsaid, and that temporarily the road user may have to 
show cause why he should add himself to the congestion. 
That such questionings may be necessary though they 
obviously suggest a gross interference with liberty is but 
one more illustration of the urgent need of road-making. 


AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
R. WIGRAM’S book, which was first published in 
1913, is still the latest authority on that portion 
of Kurdistan with which it deals, and was eagerly con- 
sulted by Intelligence Departments during the War for 
information on the chiefs and communities which it so 
vividly deseribed, until in 1918 the Christian septs 
provided first-hand news by appearing in person to the 
number of 60,000 at the gates of "Iraq, fugitives, they and 
their women and their children and the cattle that bore 
them, from the tyranny and vengeance of Turk and Kurd. 
The events that led to that tremendous exodus and the 
results that ensued from it are described in two new 
chapters added to the second edition. 
The tide of war, as it swayed back and forth over 
Jrmi and Van, ground the helpless Christians like pebbles 
upon a beach. The Armenian massacres of 1915, catching 
up in their train some of the Assyrian villages of the 
Urmian plains, were checked for a period by the heroic 
defence of the Armenians at Van and the relief of that 
town by the Russians in the spring of 1915. Meanwhile, 
the Turks had been reluctant to antagonize the Assyrian 
mountaineers, that Church Militant which had won 
through from the days of the Chosroes, taking refuge 
when Islam conquered their Mesopotamian home in the 
rugged fastnesses of Kurdistan, where their allegiance 
to their Patriarch King—oldest survival of a rule known 
to the first Babylonians—had been recognized by their 
Ottoman was his connexion with the 
Archbishops’ this ancient Church—surcly 
one of the most liberal and sympathetic of efforts to help 
which had brought Dr. 


overlords, It 
Mission to 


{cllow-Christians— 
his intimate knowledge of its people. 

The Turks made a high bid for Assyrian loyalty, but 
the Mountaincers knew the value of Turkish promises ; 
moreover, they regarded themselves, in some instinctive 
fashion, as partisans of humanity and of Christendom 
in a war wherein the forces of Islam, wearing their most 
brutal aspect, presented themselves as the enemy. 
Therefore, when the Russians sent the Assyrians an invi- 
tation to throw in their lot with the Allies it was boldly 
accepted. A weeks later the Russian retreat leit 
them to carry on the campaign single-handed. 

Te Turks set their savage Kurdish neighbours loose 
on them, after an attempt to intimidate the Patriarch 
of his dearly-loved brother, who was a 
Mar Shimun’s reply 


few 


by the murder 
hostage in their hands at Mosul. 
to that threat is worthy of being recorded among the 
brave sayings of history, “* My people are in my charge,” 
he answered, “‘ and they are many; how can I betray 


them for the sake of one, though he be my brother ? ” 


® fie Cradle of Mankind ~ By W. A. and A. T, A. Wigram. Second Edition, 
Pub®@.hed by Miss Diack. 





| 


Wigram to | 











The tale of his resistance, of the amazing retreat of 
Mar Shimun’s people into Persia under the leadershj 
of himself and his no less notable sister, Surma henea 
of the capture of Urmi and of his murder early in 1918 
through Persian and Kurdish treachery, is told for the 
first time in these pages. Let those whose hearts are 
of stone withhold admiration and compassion, 

With his death the direction of his people fell into 
less worthy hands. Agha Petros, no true Assyrian but 
a member of that section of the communitvy—the Chal- 
deans—which, mainly for the sake of foreign protection 
has made submission to Rome, took the lead. A born 
swashbuckler, he yet proved himself a leader of men. 
he commanded the nation during three months of resist. 
ance seareely short of miraculous at Urmi, and guided 
them in their retreat through Persia into Iraq. From 
that time forward he was nothing but their bane, By 
holding out wild hopes of the establishment of an inde. 
pendent Assyro-Chaldaean state, under French pro. 
tection, he hindered the settlement of a large proportion 
in the onlylands both suitable and available, until at Jast 
the Urmi people, whom no power of the British Govern. 
ment could restore to their homes, refused the help 
offered to them by us and wandered away to find 
starvation or death in Persia or a_hand-to-mouth 
existence in the Mesopotamian fields. 

But these things were still far off. In September, 1918, 
the horde of refugees streamed over the frontier and were 
accommodated in a large camp-city, hastily organized 
at Ba’quba, thirty-six miles N.E. of Bagdad. There 
they remained, some 40,000 Assyrians and Chaldaeans, 
with 20,000 Armenians, for nearly two years. And daily 
the British Government provided them with manna, 
free of charge, as authentic manna should be. It cannot 
be said that the hand of benevolence did not from time 
to time feel a little weary ; the refugees would do nothing 
for themselves, not even clean their without 
pecuniary reward, They were ready cnough to be trained 
as soldiers, with a view to the ultimate recovery of their 
own mountains, and being the finest possible fighting 
material, they did good work, under British 
against their hereditary enemies the Kurds in 1919, 
But for the rest they considered that they had done 
their bit in the world war; had they not of their own 
initiative taken up arms in defence of civilization? It 


Cali}, 
i 


ollicers, 


was more than could be said even of the Belgians, 
The story of their repatriation is told in Dr. Wigram’s 
last chapter. Without wishing to uphold the wisdom 
of Governments, it may be commented that he does 
His Majesty’s Government secant justice. It is true that 
the sequcl demonstrated that the attempt to send the 
menfolk through rugged mountains in the late autumn 
of 1920 under a stage leader like Agha Petros had_ better 
not have Bui 
which alone would have robbed the adventure of hope 
of suecess, was which th 
Government and Repatriation officers had no control, 
though it may be attributed to the shortcomings ol 
British local authorities, under whose administration th 
Arab revolt took place. ‘The author’s remarks on page 
399 show a slight misapprehension of the chronological 
sequence of events. It was Sir Arnold Wilson who had 
given his approval to the repatriation scheme; th 
was in control, 


been made. the four months’ delay, 


due to circumstances over 


inevitable delay had occurred while he 
and it was still his intention to carry out the original 
project, the need for putting an end to expenditure being 
urgent. Sir Perey Cox, taking up his duties as High 
Commissioner in October, 1920, had searcely any option 


but to go on with it,and without further delay the move 
was begun within the month. But it must be borne 1 
mind that the new High Commissioner found the scheme 
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at its jumping-off point ; he had no part in its inception 

or in the arrangements for its execution. 

Finally,in 1921, the problem of the refugees was solved 
in the only possible manner by a process of repatriation 
by infiltration. Once Agha Petros with his delusive 
yjsions (Which ever embraced a prominent position for 
Agha Petros) had been got rid of, it was found possible 
to coerce the Mountaineers for their own good, with the 
result that within a year they have returned to the 
homes of their forefathers, where they form a substantial 
parrier for the “Iraq State against the Turk. The patient 
sympathy on the part of the British officials concerned 
(of whom Dr. Wigram was one) by which this success 
was achieved is one of those episodes in our Impcrial 
history of which we say little, because there are no 
adjectives with which to describe it adequately. But 
the reward for good deeds has been far more swift than 
iscommon. In March, 1921, when the Kemalist threat 
menaced the fulfilment of obligations solemnly undertaken 
to the "Iraq, at a hint the Assyrians flocked to our 
standards and to-day Assyrian levies are the backbone of 
our northern defences against the Turk. 

Shall we acknowledge a debt as readily as they did? 
Shall we, in the coming peace with Turkey, stipulate 
that the mountain territories of this ancient people, who 
are of our own faith and have put their trust in us, be 
included within a kingdom recently bound to us by 
treaty, and thus saved from the spiritual and physical 
death which would await them under Ottoman rule ? 
It is a question which the officials of the British Empire, 
upholding the honour of their country in remote places, 
with such integrity and spirit of self-sacrifice as God has 
given them, ask themsclves with growing anxicty, yet 
clinging to the hope that ‘“‘ somchow the right is the 
right ” and that at the last they shall not be put to shame. 

[We publish this moving plea, but it must not be 
assumed to be the Spectator view. We desire to do all 
that can be done for the Assyrian Christians, but subject 
to what we believe is imperative—our retirement from the 
Mesopotamian imbroglio. We ask for that not because 
we are Little Englanders or financial pedants or pacifists, 
but because we believe that, unless we stay the hemor- 
rhage, financial and military, in "Irak and Palestine, the 
British Empire will bleed to death.—Ep. Spectator.] 


PANDHARPUR. 


OLY BENARES is known to all India’s visitors. 
Some of them have watched the pilgrims stream 
through the Vale of Kashmir to where Amarnath hides 
among the snowy peaks. Some have seen the car of 
Jagannath at Puri by the Sea, some have looked from 
Rameshvaram across Rama’s fabled bridge and Ceylon. 
Ilow many have seen Pandharpur, or even heard of its 
holiness ? Yet the name of Pandharpur is one to conjure 
with among Hindus. Once at least in a lifetime it must 
be visited, and the first visit is often so full of happiness 
that it is repeated. Before Vitoba, the name by which 
Shiv is worshipped at Pandharpur, all are equal. Caste 
is forgotten, its severest laws are set at naught, ail live 
together in brotherly love. 
What wonder, indeed, that men are levelled before 
Vitoba when the very gods are content to leave their 
shrines and worship him? For once a year, escorted by 


thousands of devotees, over a score of deities are borne to 


falls in July, is the greatest festival. 
of every month is holy, kept by thousands of pilgrims, 


but the eleventh of Ashadh is the gods’ own festival. 








*. , a hl ae . ' — 999 
To it come three hundred thousand devotees, some | front, then Tukaram, and Dnyaneshyar last! 





clanking along in the bustling narrow gauge trains, some 
in ox carts by road, some on foot. There are those 
who for many leagues prostrate themselves, with face 
towards Pandharpur they fall at length, their hands 
before them. Rising, they walk up to the hand-prints, 
and fall forwards again. I have wondered if, perhaps, 
when no one was in sight ——? 

It is mid-July. The fierce heat of summer has been 
tempered by the early rains, and the soft monsoon wind 
brings clouds to deaden the glare. There is a fair sweep 
of river, not so wide as Mother Ganges, yet broad enough. 
One bank is green with trees and young grass. In mid- 
stream are moored great ferry barges, their sterns carven 
with fearsome horses’ heads which Neptune might envy. 
Wherever a rock offers firm foundation the stream 
ripples by a pinnacled shrine. The other bank rises 
steep, lined with castellated palaces, grim monasteries, 
and in the centre the twin spires of Vitoba’s abode. 
Round these cluster the houses and shops of the little 
town, the tents and waggons of the pilgrims. 

I am there to supervise the festival. My Superin- 
tendent of Police has brought a hundred men, unarmed, 
all he can spare for duty. The Sanitary Officer has made 
what arrangements he can for cleanliness and decency. 
A forbidding enclosure, lined out with huts, is labelled 
“Cholera Hospital.” For miles along the railway and 
the roads the water supply is watched and chlorinated, 
for the season of the year is the worst for cholera, and 
Vitoba, for all his kindliness, has often spread death far 
and wide. 

The tenth of Ashadh dawns on 100,000 pilgrims already 
in Pandharpur, Hour after hour the long trains clang 
over the bridge, yet louder than their clanging echo the 
shouts of the passengers, ‘“‘ Vitoba, Vitoba!” As the 
day wears on, the visiting gods assemble on the western 
highway two miles from the town, from all directions, to 
form a procession. Those of the town go forth to meet 
them. Towards afternoon the procession is made up in 
true ecclesiastical fashion, the lesser gods in front, the 
greater inthe rear. Tven the least of them has a thousand 
attendants, waving fans or flags; dancing, 
banging drums and cymbals. The greater deities have at 
least 10,000 followers apiece. Every one of those pilgrims 
must salute the palanquin of each separate god, offering 
a coin or a few dry dates or nuts. The wide road is so 
crammed with those that come and those that go that 
wheeled traffic is impossible. Every pilgrim is armed 
with a stout staff; men, women and children jostle cach 
other; the police are thrust aside. It seems inevitable 
that quarrels must arise, women must faint, children be 
trodden down. But no! Order reigns in disorder, good 
humour welcomes enthusiasm. In all the babel of sounds 
there is not heard the voice of complaint or the ery of 
sorrow. Yet stay! 

A perspiring constable, forcing his way to me, tells me 
I am wanted at the rear of the procession, where the 
greater gods are still stationary, awaiting space to fall 
A dispute has arisen among the three greatest 
for right of place. There is no doubt as to who is No. 1. 
All agree that Dnyaneshvar has the premicr place. With 
him has marched a hundred miles from a neighbouring 
shrine his companion Tukaram, and each has 10,000 
followers. Even now Nivrati with an equal army has 
approached from the North, and claims to separate the 
pair. While on this earth Nivrati was the spiritual 


singing, 


into line. 


his temple, and the nearest of them travels a hundred miles. | guide of Dnyaneshvar, and claims the right to be next 
On the eleventh day of the lunar month Ashadh, which | 


The eleventh day | 


him now. Iam called upon to decide the order of march, 
I ask: 

* What was the order last year ? ” 

“The Magistrate ordered that Nivrati should go in 
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“Was that order reversed ? ” 

“Tt was not.” 

“Then it must stand!” 

This seemed to me the only rational decision. But 
how to enforce it? On the road were 20,000 men, 
wishing to remain together. A few yards off on their 
left flank 10,000 men wishing to divide the others, thrust- 
ing themselves into the midst. Excitement grew apace ; 
hard words began to fly, and staves were raised. I bade 
the police keep Tukaram and Dnyaneshvar at a standstill 
while I tried what I could do. Nivrati’s devotees 
had an elephant, the only one at Pandharpur. I 
approached the chief worshippers and said : 

‘“* Has ever Government itself ridden on your elephant 
to honour Nivrati ? ” 

* Surely never !” 

“ Behold, this day I will ride upon him, and Nivrati 
shall be honoured. Only the way that I shall direct you, 
that way shall ye go!” 

** Mount, Saheb, the elephant sits for thee, and we follow.” 

The great beast had but a cloth on his back. His 
vertebrae were as the rocks of the sea, and his movements 
as those of a ship dashed on them, but I sat behind the 
mahout and told him :— 

“* Drive the beast as I shall order and no otherwise ! ” 

Slowly we marched beside the road till we came to 
where the clan of Dnyaneshvar joined the clan of 
Tukaram. Then all Nivrati’s men said :— 

“ Here is our place, let us gain the road.” 

But I told them, “ Nay, ye said that I should lead you : 
follow me.” And always the men pushed towards the 
road, and always the mahout was willing to turn the 
elephant as they desired, but I was behind him, closer 
than they, and the law was behind me. So we edged 
along, complaining, but always going forward, till at last, 
seeing clear road in front of Tukaram’s following, I made 
the mahout take it. Once on the road it would be 
difficult to leave it till we reached Pandharpur. 

“Saheb, you have led us wrong. Moreover, our god’s 
dignity is abased ! ” 

““ It may be so, or it may not be so, but we must reach 
Pandharpur to-night. How should we do so if we 
stayed wrangling by the way ?” 

“Saheb, you have made us a mock to all!” 

“Then great is your forbearance. Lo! even now ye 
have your reward ! ” 

The crowd was thickest where I rode on the elephant, 
for such doings had not been seen before. Nivrati may 
have had third place in the procession, but he had the 
first of the coins and fruits. Never had he reaped so rich 
a harvest. In the evening, when all were housed in their 
hostels, I gave the order :— . 

“This day ye have forborne from strife, and have 
peacefully obeyed my orders. Whether they were right 
or wrong I know not, that is for you to decide. Therefore, 
to-morrow, all the chief worshippers of all the gods in 
solemn meeting shall decide the proper order of procession. 
As ye shall decide, so shall the order be written out and 
Sealed for the yearly procession for ever: is it well?” 

“ Saheb, it is well!” 

I thought that where doctors, even of theology, 
differed it would be hard for me to decide. My experi- 
ment was a complete success. I was summoned to the 
conclave, and was presented with an agreement signed by 
all parties, settling the order, not in the way I had 
settled it. Would any Christian crowd have borne and 
forborne so much? Alas, my own troubles were not 
over. For as many years as I was in the district nothing 
would content my friends but that I must ride in pro- 
cession on that elephant. The older he grew the rockier 
was his backbone and the rougher his gait, 








SCIENCE. 


—~__ 


THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

FPXHE notion that matter is atomic in structure js 

when made properly definite, one of the most 
fruitful notions in the history of science. As a vague 
speculation it appears to have been familiar to the Greeks, 
but the form in which the notion then existed was of 
very little use for the purposes of science. It must be 
insisted on that a scientific idea must be clear and definite. 
Many people are quite unaware of this fact. One is quite 
frequently told, for instance, that certain philosophers 
and even pocts have anticipated Einstein. What is 
meant by this remark? Einstein’s theory is a perfectly 
definite and explicit body of assumptions with logical 
deductions from them leading to statements about 
matters of fact which are susceptible of experimental 
confirmation. Such astatement as that “ Space and Time 
are one,” which might be thrown off by a poet, is certain, 
not Einstein’s theory, is not an anticipation ef it, and is 
not of the slightest use to science. The difference between 
the poet and Einstein is like the difference between a 
man who vaguely and almost gratuitously surmises that 
there is a continent across the sea and the man who 
discovers the continent, explores it, and makes a definite 
and accurate map of it. In the same way, in discussing 
the scientific notion of the atom, it is merely an act of 
courtesy to refer to the Greek speculations. The notion 
of the atom first became scientific early in the nineteenth 
century, when John Dalton enunciated the laws of 
chemical combination. 

The first distinction we must make is the distinction 
between elementary and compound substances, and this 
distinction, so far as chemistry is concerned, is one which 
has reference to experimental processes. Some substances 
can be decomposed into others ; some cannot. The first 
group of substances are called compounds ; the second, 
elements. This definition has reference to the actual 
technique of chemistry. Radium, for instance, from the 
point of view of chemistry, is an element. There are no 
chemical processes known which can disintegrate radium. 
But radium is spontancously disintegrating, and is trans- 
formed into a number of other substances by the process. 
This fact in no way invalidates the chemical distinction 
between elements and compounds. Although radium is 
disintegrating, it is not true that radium is a compound. 
When the intimate structure of a compound, as dis- 
tinguished from an element, is investigated, it is found to 
differ from the structure of radium in precisely the same 
way as it differs from that of any other element. The 
law according to which compounds are formed out of 
elements may be very simply stated by saying that the 
same compounds are always formed from the same 
elements united in the same proportions. As an example, 
we may consider the well-known substance sal-ammoniac. 
This substance, when heated, turns into two gases, 
ammonia gas and hydrochloric acid gas. Ammonia gas 
can be disintegrated into nitrogen and hydrogen. Hydro- 
chloric acid gas can be disintegrated into chlorine and 
hydrogen. Thus we arrive, finally, at three substances: 
nitrogen, hydrogen, chlorine. No further dissociation is 
possible ; cach of these three substances is an element. 
Now it is found that, from 100 grammes of sal-ammoniac, 
we obtain, finally, 26.16 grammes of nitrogen, 7.50 
grammes of hydrogen, and 66.34 grammes of chlorine. 
These are the proportions in which these substances 
unite to form sal-ammoniac, and the law given above 
states that these elements always unite in these propor- 
tions to give sal-ammoriac. Any method whatever of 
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——————— 
jissociating sal-ammoniac always leads to these three 
substances, and in exactly these proportions. 

Different compounds may be built up out of the same 
cements, but in this case, of course, the proportions 
yary. Carbon monoxide, for instance, is obtained by 
combining 3 grammes of carbon with 4 grammes of 
oxygen. The entirely different substance, carbon dioxide, 
is obtained by combining 3 grammes of carbon with 
8 grammes of oxygen. In cases of this kind it is found, 
as in the present example, that the proportions concerned 
are simple multiples of one another. These facts are 





yerv satisfactorily accounted for by Dalton’s atomic | 
theory. He supposed that each elementary substance | 
was composed of ultimate small particles called atoms. | 
The atoms of any element were all precisely the same, | 
and they were ultimate small particles in the sense that | 
they were the smallest particles of the element which 
could enter into any chemical process. Thus, one atom | 
of carbon might combine with one atom of oxygen, or | 
with two atoms of oxygen, or perhaps with three, and so 
on. It could not combine with one and a-half atoms 
of oxygen. The law of multiple proportions thus receives 
a very simple explanation. 

We must distinguish between the terms atom and 
molecule. The ultimate small particle of a compound is 
not called an atom, but a molecule. It contains two or 
more atoms, viz., the atoms of the elements composing 
the compound. Atoms of the same element are some- 
times, even often, associated together, so that we can 
speak also of the molecules of an element. 

From these simple preliminary hypotheses respecting 
the constitution of matter a truly astonishing wealth of 
deductions may be drawn. Throughout the whole 
science of chemistry the atomic theory rules supreme, 
and large branches of physics also assume it. The 
actual dimensions and weights of atoms can be deter- 
mined to a very fair degree of approximation. Gold leaf 
can be beaten out to a thickness not exceeding four 
millionths of an inch, so that an atom of gold must 
certainly have a diameter not exceeding this figure. 
Soap bubbles can be blown which are much thinner than 
the thinnest gold-leaf. Still thinner films (of oil on water) 
can be produced, and the thinnest films so obtained are 
actually of molecular dimensions, i.e., of the order of 
one hundred millionth of a centimetre. The actual 
weight of these minute bodies is also known; the weight 
of a hydrogen atom, for instance, is less than two one- 
billion-billionths of a gramme. 

A good example of the fertility of the theory is to be 
found in the Kinetic Theory of Gases, which asserts that 
a gas consists of a large number of small particles flying 
about in all directions with all velocities. The essentially 
random character of these movements does, paradoxically 
enough, enable the laws which should govern the behaviour 
of gases to be calculated, and these mathematical conse- | 
quences of the theory, when submitted to the test of | 
experiment, are found to be confirmed. The actual | 
velocities concerned are very high. In hydrogen under | 
ordinary conditions, for example, the constituent particles 
are, for the most part, moving at speeds which vary from 
2,000 to 8,000 miles an hour. These particles are, of 
course, constantly colliding. In the case of air the 

distance traversed between successive collisions is only 
about four millionths of an inch, so that cach molecule 
experiences about five thousand million collisions every 
second. To get a more complete picture of the enormous 
activity going on in a gas we must remember that a cubic 
inch of air contains about four hundred million billion of 
these particles. This incessant movement affects our 
Senses as heat. The temperature of a body is dependent 
If there is no 








upon the energy of its molecular motions, 


motion, therefore, there is no heat. That is why we can 
talk of an absolute zero of temperature, although we 
cannot talk of an absolute maximum. Nothing can be 
colder than.a body whose molecules are at rest. The 
actual temperature at which molecular motion ceases is 
known ; it is the same for all bodies. On the centigrade 
scale this temperature is —273 degrees. 

A more recent application of the theory of molecular 
motions is found in connexion with the curious phe- 
nomenon known as the Brownian movement. Brown 
was an English botanist who observed that microscopic 
particles suspended in a liquid were in a state of constant 
movement. This movement never ceases. This observa- 
tion was at first dismissed as being due to currents in the 
liquid caused by temperature differences, or as being duc 
to vibration. But careful experiments showed that no 
explanations of this kind would work ; it became evident 
that we were here concerned with some quite new phe- 
nomenon. The unceasing character of the movement is 
most impressive. It has been seen in liquid inclusions 
which have remained shut up in quartz for thousands 
of years. The first really convincing explanation was 
given by Einstein, and it is now admitted that we have 
in the Brownian movement a means of, as it were, making 
molecular motions visible. For we must imagine that 
the microscopic bodies suspended in the fluid are being 
incessantly bombarded by the molecules of the fluid. 
Unless the suspended body is very small these random 
shocks will cancel out, and the body will not move. But 
if the body is small enough it will experience resultant 
motions, and it is these resultant motions which do, in 
fact, constitute the Brownian movement.  Einstein’s 
theoretical investigation has received brilliant expcri- 
mental verification, and we have here one more 
confirmation, therefore, of our belief that the atomic 
theory of matter is essentially true. 


J. W. N. Sunzizvan. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
onmnctijmenne 

By EveLyn WRENCH. 

guerre contact is one of the best methods of 
dispelling national antipathies, and all concerned 

are to be congratulated on the success of the meeting 
of the delegates to the Pan-Pacific Science Congress 
at Melbourne. Especially favourable has been the 
impression created by the ten Japanese representatives 
under the leadership of Count Yoshii, who first visited 
Australia forty-two years ago. Count Yoshii expressed 
warm approval of the suggestion made on a former 
occasion by Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister, so the Times Melbourne correspondent states, 
of a league of Pacific nations and the convening of a 
conference of the nations of the Pacific to discuss problems 
of common concern. The Japanese have 
taken care to emphasize the fact that Japan does not 
desire to foist her surplus population on Australia, but 
is looking across the Pacific to South America as a 
suitable field for emigration. One result of the conference 
has been the suggestion of a return visit on the part of 
a group of members of the Australian Commonwealth 


Parliament to Japan. 
* * * * 


WORLD. 


delegates 


At the conclusion of his speech at the South African 
Party Congress at Bloemfontein last week, General 
Smuts received one of the greatest ovations in his career, 
and the correspondent of the Times regards the dangers 
of disruption in his party as having disappeared. The 
Cape Times attributes the ovation Gencral Smuts 
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received largely to the fact that South Africa as a whole 
is with him in expressing the country’s unqualified 
approval of the British Note and of the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Ruhr question. Here are 
General Smuts’ words :-- 


“We in South Africa can only have the deepest sympathy with 
the efforts of the British Government to save the world from 
disaster. We can only express the most fervent wish and prayer 
that there will be sufficient strength and statesmanship in Europe 
to range itself alongside Great Britain and save Europe before it 
is too late.” 

The significant fact must be noted that when Gencral 
Smuts made his speech the entire Union Cabinet was on 


the platform. 
* * * - 


The New York Nation publishes in its issue just to 
hand an article entitled “ Stray Thoughts on a College 
Pilgrimage,” by Mr. William A. Robson, the English 
representative in the European Student Mission which 
recently made a tour of American Universities. This is 
how Mr. Robson answers the question: What are the 
three most remarkable things an Englishman ought to 
see in America? His first two replies are just what are 
to be expected from the properly behaved globe-trotter 
—Niagara Falls and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona—without question the latter is the most 
stupendous natural wonder in the world. But answer 
number three shows both originality and acute perception. 
**T finally selected,” writes Mr. Robson, “a policeman I 
had noticed in Los Angeles wearing silk socks. You could 
search all Europe, Africa and Asia without finding a 
policeman wearing silk socks. The economic condition 
which enabled a policeman to buy silk socks, and the 
social system which permitted him to wear them, struck 
me as extremely significant.” I wonder what “ the 
Force’ in London would say if one of its number 
appeared on point duty in Piccadilly Cireus wearing 
silk socks; but perhaps his dandyism would pass 
undetected. What Mr. Robson fails to tell us is how 
he was able to sce that the Los Angeles “ cop” was 
wearing silk socks. 

* * * * 

The Morning Post has, I notice, attacked Mr. Lloyd 
George for contributing a series of articles on European 
events, in return for remuneration, to the Hearst Press 
in America, which has been, as the readers of the Spectator 
are no doubt aware, consistently anti-British. Needless 
to say, I do not desire to defend the Hearst Press from 
the charges of its critics, for it is difficult to estimate 
the amount of harm it has wrought by creating ill-feeling 
among its readers concerning this country. But, surely, 
if Mr. Hearst throws his columns open to a distinguished 
Briton and gives him an opportunity of stating a British 
point of view about current events in Europe more is 
gained than lost. Whether we like it or not, Mr. Hearst 
possesses a vast chain of newspapers right across the 
American continent, and his organs reach millions of 
readers in whom he frequently seeks to inculcate 
prejudice against Great Britain. 

* * * ” 

If you were offered the chance of contributing to 
newspapers friendly to this country or to newspapers 
with an anti-British ? 


“ 


slant,” which would you choose ? 
Surely the latter are the more profitable field, since it is 
the “ unconverted ” we wish to reach. One of the chief 
difficulties in making the two great English-speaking 
nations better known to one another is to find a platform 
from which to reach the masses of either country. It is 
just as well to use common sense in these matters, and 


not let our prejudices run away with us. 
* * i * 


The Daily Herald last week drew attention to one aspect 
of the emigration problem, on which I have not noticed 
cominent elsewhere, namely, the constant depletion in 





ee 


——— 
our leading industrial centres of our most skilled labouy 
Many of our best artisans are leaving this country for the 
United States, either direct or by way of Canada, and to a 
much lesser extent for Australia. The investigations 
of the Special Commissioner of the Daily Herald cover 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Coventry, anq 
from all these places the story is the same. Continuoys 
unemployment and low wages are driving many of oyy 
best and most enterprising skilled mechanics across the 
seas. Clyde engineers have, it is stated, left for America 
in their hundreds during the present industrial slump, 
British mechanics are eagerly sought in the United 
States, and it is contended that we are making a present 
to our greatest commercial rival of our most skilled map. 
power, and thereby augmenting American competition jn 
the future. Certainly this constant drain of the skilled 
cannot be in the national interest, and it must be remem. 
bered that the unfit and the initiativeless do not neigrate : 
they remain behind, an ever-increasing incubus on the 
self-supporting members of the community, 
a * ne on 

It was almost with a pang of regret that I read in 
the Press of the completion of the Otira tunnel in the 
South Island, New Zealand. It is the longest in the British 
Empire, being five and a third miles. Coaching through- 
out New Zealand by horse-drawn stages linked one up 
with the pioneer days; and what an appetite one had 
on arrival at the rail-head on the eastern side of Arthur's 


Pass! Nor were the hungry destined to be sent away 
disappointed. In few countries in the world, I suppose, 


do the general run of the inhabitants live better than 
in New Zealand, and wherever he goes the visitor will 
find ample supplies of excellent home-grown mutton 
which rivals our own Southdown—eggs, butter, home- 
made bread and so forth. Certainly in the future the 
tourist in his electrically hauled dining car, on his way 
from Greymouth to Christchurch, will never know the 
eagerness with which the old time coach traveller 
envisaged his journey’s end and the hospitable fare 
awaiting him. 
« . * . 

New Zealand’s method of dealing with the Drink 
question will be of interest to all concerned in the task of 
coming to grips with the evils of alcoholism. The main 
provisions, according to Stead’s Review (Melbourne), 
of what is known as the Auckland scheme, which 
involves an amalgamation of the breweries, are that the 
manufacture, importation and distribution of alcoholic 
liquors be vested by Act of Parliament in a corporation ; 
that all holders of wholesale and brewers’ licences be 
required to sell their businesses to the corporation ; that 
the Government acquire a substantial interest in the 
corporation, and be strongly represented on the board; 
that dividends on all shares be limited; and that excess 
profits be applied to national purposes, such as extinction 
of national debt, subsidies to hospitals, maintenance of 
public highways and so forth. As a half-way house 
between State Control and Prohibition the scheme is 
anyhow worth attention. 


Che Spectator. 
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cece iemeeapernes 
any other. These smiling young soldiers, gallant and cour- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. teous, who were taken away from their fields and work and 


—— 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—Our position in the Ruhr question, apart from the legal 
contentions, is that, in our opinion, if the sum to be paid 
py the Germans is fixed at an amount proportioned to their 
capacity to pay within a given time by given methods, and 
if they are allowed to have free use of all their territory and 
resources, they will, their good will being enlisted, carry 
out what is agreed between themselves and the Allies. 
The French have no such faith. They think that to make 
the Germans pay anything they must be coerced, as 
by occupation of the Ruhr, and their will to resist broken by 
force. Ought we not to have the courage of our own opinion, 
as the French have certainly had the courage of theirs, and 
say something of this kind ? 

Let us agree as to the total of the German reparation still 
to be paid—£2,500,000,000 if you like. Then we will take 
the whole responsibility. We will by annual payment, 
extending over, say, ten years, pay ourselves to each of the 
Allies entitled their share of reparations less, in any case, the 
proportion of our own debt to America which any Ally owes 
tous. The rest of our debt from each Ally we will, as we have 
already promised, forgo, and, as we have taken the best of 
the German colonies, we will not ourselves demand any share 
in German money reparations. We shall then recover from 
Germany, under separate agreement with that country, the 
sums which we have pzid for her within the same period, 
taking from Germany such guarantees as are advisable. It 
must be a condition that all foreign troops are withdrawn from 
German territory, except the Saar district, which is subject to 
special conditions under the peace of Versailles. The French 
could hardly refuse this offer without showing that they aim 
not at reparations, but at something very different. If the 
offer were accepted, then we alone should have to deal financi- 
ally with the Germans who do not now hate us, bitterness 
among Christian nations would be lessened, inter-Allied debts 

one of would be settled, Continental 
finances and the Exchange would be largely rectified, and 
immense stimulus would be given to world trade and world 
production.—I am, Sir, &e., Bernarp Honianp. 


cause bitterness 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


The interesting 


SIR, 


* Kye-witness,”’ 


article in your issue of last week, signed 
the French in the Ruhr is 
gencrous purpose of your sound policy on the 
Frenchwoman, have always 

your attitude 
sumuned up in the very words of your 


about one more 
example of the 
Franco-German conflict. J, as a 
much appreciated 

France. It may be 
“The more we care for the French, the more 
in German 
words 


the good will of towards 
contributor : 
distressed we must be at their inhuman conduct 
territory.” I think, that a few 
added to the very touching but somewha 


however, may be 
account 


I myself am just back from Germany, 


narrow 
of * Eye-witness.” 
and have there pt rhaps seen things from a slightly different 


angle. There, indeed, conditions are bad. The people are 
ill-fed and are feeling bitter. One should make, however, 


a distinction between Germany itself, where class hatred is 
still predominant, and the occupied lands, where Francophobia 
Above all, do not try to picture 
soldiers, as brutes. 


is the dominant emotion. 

French people, civilians or They only 
I have seen them myself, ** the baby-cating 
black soldiers in the Ruhr.” 
play with balloons. As for the wicked, corrupted French 
Officials, the worst they usually do is to put little tricouleurs 
on 


very seldom are. 
They more often childishly 


buildings—which is, indeed, quite bad enough. 
It is hardly possible to believe that they are the monsters 
they are depicted, when one comes back from Berlin full of 
strange looking people so difficult to like that I very nearly 
failed to do so. 

In the 
French 


station 


ftuhr you meet French smiles, French lanecuage, 


politeness among the unfortunate troops who are 
unconscious of what they are doing. Here lies the utmost 
the ignorance, the the light 
h both in their country and in the occupied 


danger carelessness, inconse- 


quence of the k 
lands, 





France is far more doing wrong to hersclf than to 

















duties, do not realize the full horror of what they 
They are the true victims of the Poincaré policy. 
tions of sentiment do not bring problems one step nearer 
solution. The Ruhr conflict is a deadlock of national pride 
and misunderstanding. To be able to forget it would be the 
best thing. The most eminent German statesmen wish it to 
be again absorbed into the more abstract ess un- 
manageable reparations problem. To be able to include the 
solution of the present difficulties of the French invasion of 
the Ruhr in an elegant settlement of this somewhat distant 
and forgotten question is the aim at which sensible minds 
in both France and Germany—who number more than is 
generally supposed—are at work. They have measured the 
peril of rousing a feeling of drama in the hearts of two peoples 
only too desperately ready to cling to a dramatic and pictur- 
esque tragedy at the cost of their own lives, and only too 
unwilling to grasp the dull, difficult and unpleasant realities 
of a financial problem. 

May I conclude by saying that I think, and have reason 
to believe, that Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s broad and clear dis- 
cussions of the matter are a more valuable contribution to 
the present attempts at a reasonable settlement than such 
accounts as * Eye-witness *’?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Marre 


are doing. 
Considera- 


and so 


Le Bas. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—I have carefully read the recent White Paper on the 
Ruhr matter, and your articles on the same subject in your 
issue of August 18th. To me, an American, it has been 
saddening and discouraging to read that the British Cabinet, 
at the time of the occupation of the Ruhr by France, deliber- 
ately concealed from the public opinion of the world their 
knowledge of the fact that such occupation was in violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. J. H. Thomas did well to 
characterize such diplomacy as “ deceit.” It certainly misled 
American public opinion, and that to the of 
England. More than that, it was using the Treaty as a 
“scrap of paper” and for purposes similar to those of 
Germany in invading Belgium. The saddest part of it all is 
that Great Britain thus tacitly consented to the flagrant 
violation of Germany’s rights under a solemn treaty to which 
she was a party. And now, the Spectator tells us that in 
pursuance of this illegal 


detriment 


invasion some 60,000 Germans have 


been deprived of their homes, and one hundred have been 
shot. As far as I can judge, no one in power in London cares 
a straw about that; all they are seeking is * trade,” just 

all the Paris Government wants is And vou, 
perhaps, wonder that President Harding called the American 
troops home from the Rhine, and that Americans distrust 


as 


* reparations.” 


I am, Sir, &e., 


Aurrep A, 


European diplomacy. 
New York City. CRUIKSHANK. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


sure, with other Americans, 


Str,—In common, I am 
I have read with interest all that you have said about France. 


many 


Let me give my reason for not accepting your conclusions, a 
reason which will be largely endorsed over here. It may 
very well be that the occupation of the Ruhr has not brought 
in, as yet, copious supplics or much money. But it is 
It is in the nature of a “ stranglehold,” 


not 


therefore useless. 


and it is bringing about a necessary crisis. Germany must 
either retrace her steps or go down into anarchy. Revocare 
gradum may not be pleasant, but it is preferable to ruin. 


The present situation may be thus summed up. Whatever 
amount of suffering may exist—and it is appalling —Germany 
as a whole is not impoverished. There has merely been a 
colossal shifting of values and of burdens. The 
Governments, through the disnonest over-issue of currency, 
The people who 
them 
discharged their mortgage debts by selling a few eggs and 


various 


are quite or almost free of internal debt. 
depend on agriculture are well off. Many of have 
The great manufacturers, by unscrupulous exploi- 
wealth. On the 


the middle-class, 


potatoes. 
tation, have 
considerable 
salaries and fees and annuities, is reduced to gentecl poverty. 


accumulated other hand, a 


fraction of depending on 
Thrift, as represented by savings banks and life insurance, is 
become the victim of sharpers and swindlers. ‘The condition 


of things is without a historic parallel. 
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The concentration of wealth in a few hands, though economi- 
cally undesirable, affords a way out of the present difficulty. 
leet the wealthy manufacturers pay one-half of the German 
debt, and let the residue be borne by the land-holders and 
others who are notoriously well off. Then Germany can pay 
France, France England, and England the United States. 
And the occupation of the Ruhr is a step in this direction. 
—tI am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp H. TuoRNTON. 

244 24th Street, Portland, Oregon. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sir,—In considering the question of the Ruhr, we shall come 
to no useful conclusion unless we bear the facts in mind. 
Germany, without excuse, sprang the War of 1914 upon the 
world. Already we seem to have forgotten how she fought. 
We believed that we had won; but the will of Germany 
remained unbroken and her whole aim since the Armistice 
las been to escape punishment and evade reparation for her 
crimes. We must all now realize how successful she has been. 
Regarding French action in the Ruhr I express no opinion, 
except to say that if it should fail it will have been worse than 
useless. I am neither financier nor economist, and only a 
plain man anxious to do right and to see right done. 

But in the article by ‘“ Eye-witness,” as in much of the 
comment which the situation has called forth, I find a basic 
fallacy—the old confusion between post and propter. Your 
contributor founds his argument on the assumption that 
what has happened in the Ruhr is the inevitable consequence 
of the French occupation. It is not so. Certainly, what we 
witness has followed the action of France ; but it has been 
caused solely by the action of Germany, still impcnitent. 
Germany Celiberately willed what we deplore and caused it 
to happen, without ruth, for her own purposes, namely, to 
frustrate victory and shatter the Entente. Nine years ago, 
no doubt many of those who are now suffering from the policy 
of their own Government rushed to arms with enthusiasm, 
and would have thrown their caps in the air had they won. 
The thief who struggles with the policeman has no right to 
complain of a dislocated arm. Even this is not a perfect 
parallel, for Germany took care to dislocate the limb herself.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Pr. W. M. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Srr,—The articles printed recently in the Spectator concerning 
the French occupation of the Ruhr must have distressed 
many of your readers besides myself. But whet can one say 
about the article in your issue of August 18th? It purports 
to be written by “* Eye-witness,”” but I note, without surprise, 
that it is unsigned. It accuses the French, by implication, 
of similar atrocities to those committed by the Germans in 
the Great War—a suggestion palpably false and most insulting 
to our great Ally. Whether the French policy is likely to 
attain its object is an open question—at least let us credit them 
with knowing the Germans better than we do, since they live 
next them. Alas! that cur people seem to forget so readily. 
A German war of revenge will not be made more, but less, 
certain if the French succeed. 

Your correspondent asks if the men of Hants and Sussex 
would consent to work for a foreign invader. If that invader 
were German I will guarantee they would be forced so to do 
by methods compared to which the French severity in the 
Ruhr would seem but child’s play.—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. M. W1Lkrnson, 

Hales Farm, South Cerney, Cirencester. 


WRANGELL ISLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “C. G.,” says in last week’s 
Specialor that I appear to have established the British claim 
to Wrangell Island as being the best claim, providing it is 
true that in the case of an island which is normally unin- 
habited, the lapse of five years without fresh exploration or 
occupation invalidates any previous claim. ‘“ C. G.,” however, 
says that he cannot find anything in International Law which 
would bear this interpretation. 

I am in entire agreement with “C. G.’s” first definition of 
ownership, for it establishes British nationality of Wrangeil 
Island solely on the ground that it was uninhabited and had 
never previously been discovered at the time Captain Kellett 





and the crew of H.M.S. ‘ Herald’ discovered the island in 
1849, and marked it on our Admiralty charts. 

International Law does not consist of statutes, but rather 
of precedents. It is, therefore, impossible to refer to any 
particular passage of International Law which would definitely 
confirm the theory that a period of five years’ neglect of rights 
established by discovery, exploration, or occupation, would 
invalidate the first undeniable claim. A precedent, however, 
does exist for nullifying the nationality conferred by dis. 
covery after a period of thirty-two years’ neglect, by reason 
of the United States’ claim to Wrangell Island after thirty-two 
years of British neglect (1849-1881). It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to assume a five-year period of neglect in order tg 
justify reaffirmation of British possession, when after thirty. 
three years’ neglect of American rights by the United States, 
the crew of a ship, forming a portion of my 1914 expedition, 
raised the Union Jack on July Ist, 1914, reaflirming 
possession of the island in the name of the King, in accordance 
with my instructions from the Canadian Government to dis. 
cover and take possession of any new lands and to revisit and 
reaflirm possession of lands previously discovered by British 
subjects. 

According to the American precedent, this reaffirming of 
possession established the British nationality of the island 
stronger than the previous American nationality, because 
the British claim was based on discovery, exploration and six 
months’ occupation, as compared with the American claim 
on the ground of twenty days’ occupation only. The British 
title to the island was, therefore, stronger in 1914 than that 
of any other nation, and the only question of the present 
validity of that title would rest in some shorter period than 
thirty-two years since 1914 sufficing to establish neglect and 
abandonment of British rights. 

I have been under the belief that, however much shorter 
than thirty-two years’ neglect or non-occupation would justify 
another nation in claiming possession of a generally unin- 
habited land, the period would not be less than five years. 
In this belief the 1921 expedition on my own private respon- 
sibility was sent to Wrangell Island seven years after the last 
British occupation by a portion of my 1914 expedition, and 
for the past two years have remained in occupation. I hope 
these outpost pioneers of the Empire are well and are about 
to return in the auxiliary schooner * Donaldson.’ 

Should the passage of International Law specifying five 
years’ neglect exist, possession is satisfied by my action, and 
should it not exist the island will remain British under the 
American precedent up to some date not exceeding thirty-two 
years hence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC AND THE ROADS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—An improvement of our road system is the greatest 
need of to-day, and, incidentally, the best way of lessening 
unemployment. You speak of the congestion of traffic in 
towns. Please look at another aspect: the destruction of 
all peace and comfort in what ought to be rural villages. I 
cannot exaggerate the noise and danger all along this road, 
running from London to the Midlands. There is no peace 
day or night, Sunday or weekday. Commercial vehicles 
lumber along, shaking the houses as they go ; immense lorries 
that ought not to be on a public road. In this village house- 
holders cannot sleep in their front rooms and by day one 
cannot hear one’s own voice. If the Minister of Transport 
would spend a few week-ends in villages along the main roads 
he would realize that for the peace and happiness of the country 
all this heavy motor traffic should be diverted to roads made 
for it alone. As they are, our roads are death-traps at their 
worst and nerve-destruction agencies at their best. 

Wiil Lord Montagu of Beaulicu come to the aid of rural 
England ? WATLING STREET. 


HELPING THE EX-PRISONER. 

[To the Editor of the Sercrator.} 
Sir,—Having had over twenty years’ experience as governor 
of various prisons, I have been impressed with the dilfliculties 
in the way of helping discharged prisoners effectively. Release 
from prison is by no means the end of the penal infliction 
for the man who intends to go straight. The aim of the 
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public, through the intervention of the D.P.A. societies, is 


to help this reformation. There is a way, and I think the 
only one, to achieve better results. It is a truism, perhaps, 
to state that the best way to reduce the floating prison popula- 
tion is to cut off the supply at the source. The method of 
doing so is less apparent. Now, all prisoners are, or have 
been, first offenders, and it is universally recognised in the 
prisons that if a man has had a second conviction he is on his 
way to have a third, and to become eventually a “ habitual.” 
Therefore, the obvious remedy is to prevent by all means the 
chance of this second conviction cecurring. To do this the 
societies must concentrate their efforts on first offenders, 
From my experience these are often too sanguine of their 
future, and discover their difficulties when it is too late to 
apply for aid. For this reason no first offender should ever 
be lost touch of until his or her future is assured. Fortunately, 
many benevolent men and women can be found to undertake 
the necessary ** after care,” and if this principle were followed, 
it would be bound to effect a reduction in the prison population 
and become productive expenditure of the right kind. 

To give this policy due effect, a change in departmental 
policy is also required, and for this reason. The possibility 
of moral contamination, though reduced by certain safeguards, 
js still a very real thing, and I believe the entire segregation 
of first offenders into special prisons would have very beneficial 
results on criminal statistics. This would entail a little more 
expenditure on the part of D.P.A. societies, as well as by the 
Government, but it would be well worth it and is essential. 
It must be remembered that. though first offenders are kept 
apart in the “ star” class their faces are well known by all, 
so that in civil life they are sometimes subject to blackmail, 
and if ‘* down and out ” can be too easily prevailed upon to 
join the outlawed classes. When this special provision for 
the first offender takes effect, and its aim is thus publicly 
recognized, employers of labour will be far less chary of 
lending their support, and the way of the penitent trans- 
lam, Sir, &c., R. A. MARRIOTT 

(Major, D.S.O.). 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Becker in his letter states what all manufacturers, 
&e., &c., know to be the case, viz., that it is the artificially 
high rate of wages which is crippling industry to-day. The 
consumer rules the roost, and if the price of any article seems 
to him too high, he either gets some cheap substitute or goes 
In general, he is quite indifferent to the wages paid 
Obvious 


gressors Will be less hard. 


without. 

all he considers is the price charged for the goods. 
though this truth is, it is very largeiy ignored since in a demo- 
cratic age politicians think that they cannot afford to risk their 
popularity, or prospect of popularity, by calling attention to 
unpleasant facts. Therefore, the temptation is great—and 
is generally yielded to—to begin at the wrong end and to 
insist that wages shall be treated as the reward of human 
needs and merit rather than as an economic payment for pro- 
ductive efficiency. It seems callous, indeed almost brutal, 
to say that a man should be paid according to what his work 
is worth in the open market rather than according to his 
needs and his personal qualities ; and yet, unless we go back 
io some extent, at any rate, to the old, hard system of payment 
by results, the social structure will very soon sink beneath 
the philanthropic effort to pay people for what they are rather 
than for what they do. 

Of course, no man should be allowed to starve ; but beyond 
looking after him in this respeect—and his wife and children 
likewise—the less people are pensioned for being unemployed 
the sooner will wages adjust themselves to the present crisis 
and the sooner will trade revive. To say this sounds harsh 
and cruel, but so long as the consumer—abroad and at home 
tefuses to buy until things are cheaper, and so long as the 
banker refuses to increase his client’s overdraft until he sees 
some prospect of a revival in trade,so long will things go from 
bad to worse until Britain is hopelessly and irretrievably over- 
whelmed. The lowering of wages would, of course, be only 
temporary, for as soon as trade revived wages would recover 
—there are innumerable organisations in this country which 
could be trusted to see that this recovery was not artificially 
retarded by a day. The Medical Officer of Health for Leeds 
tells us that it is the duty of the State to ensure that “ every 
parent has an income sufficient to enable him to maintain 





himself and his family in comfort and health.” This reminds 
one of the suggestion, made by a witty Bourbon prince in 
the *forties, that every Frenchman on coming of age should 
be entitled to four hundred a year and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with great intercst the various letters on 
Prohibition that have been appearing in the Spectator. One 
aspect of the question seems to have escaped your contrilg:tors. 
Prohibition, if it is ever to be more than a splendid gesture, 
involves a staggering expenditure of money and effort. Up 
to the present Congress has not been willing to vote the 
hundreds of millions of dollars necessary to enforcement. 
Drinking in this country may be made difficult and even 
dangerous, but it can never be stopped until we adopt more 
drastic measures. We must, first of all, establish permanent 
military service, and construct a chain of forts along the 
Canadian and Mexican frontiers. Secondly, the right of 
search must be ruthlessly exercised without regard for the 
feelings of foreign countries. Thirdly, we must adopt a 
gigantic national system of espionage in order to discover the 
innumerable stills that have sprung up like mushrooms al] 
over the country. This is the price of Prohibition. Only 
so can we attain the “ fugitive and cloistered virtue ” of total 
abstinence.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITRIDGE, 
27 East 11th Street, New York. 


A TRAVELLING “ EMPIRE UNIVERSITY.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—The suggestion, commented on in the Spectator of August 
11th, made by Mr. Arthur Mec is superficially an enticing idea. 
But it has one great drawback. It adds one more influence 
to the many now at work tending towards making parents 
and children lead their lives apart from each other. Mr. 
Mee’s scheme, as I understand it, involves boys at the age 
of sixteen or so going to the Antipodes and back. Does Mr. 
Mee suggest sending boys out of range of home and parents 
into countries and surroundings which will give God knows 
what mental reaction to their callow minds ? Iam no advocate 
of the namby-pamby in education for boys or girls, but I do 
think that both sexes are the better for remaining at least 
within short range of home influence. 

I suggest that the Dominions themselves show us a better 
way. There a comparatively large proportion of perents 
make it their aim to take their children on a tour to Kurope 
or to the Old Country alone, while their families are in their 
teens. I have often wondered how they manage to do it. 
They do make specific savings to this end, 2nd one supposes 
that commercial competition cannot be so cut-throat in 
character as here to allow paterfamilias to cut loose from 
his business for a period of six months or longer. The fact 
remains they do it. How can a reciprocating movement 
from the Old Country to the Dominions be set up? Such a 
movement, I submit, would be a more healthy, if less hectic, 
way of making the citizens of all parts of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations know each other than sending shiploads 
of boys afloat and away from family restraints.—I am, Sir, &c., 

26 Thurleigh Road, S.W. Kk. L. C. Watson. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF GOLF INTO THE 

UNITED STATES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I have just been reading an entertaining little pamphlet 
written by Mr. Samuel L. Parrish about the formation of the 
first incorporated golf club in the United States. Mr. Parrish 
was among those Americans who urged their country to 
enter the War almost from the beginning, and readers of 
the Spectator may remember letters he wrote in that 
connexion. 

Mr. Parrish relates how he was travelling in Italy in the 
spring of 1891 when he received a letter from an American 
friend in Biarritz who had just discovered golf. Mr. Parrish 
says that up to that time he had never even heard the word. 
In the summer of that year he and Mr. Edward S. Mead 
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(one of the Americans who had discovered golf at Biarritz), 
on returning home from Europe, determined to start a golf 
club in Long Island. General Thomas Barber became 
infected with their enthusiasm, and the result was that the 
help of the Royal Montreal Golf Club—the oldest golf club 
in Canada, founded in 1873—was invoked. The Montreal Club 
sent its Scotch-Canadian professional to Southampton in 
Long Island, and, as a result, a course was laid out on the 
Shinnecock Hills. Although the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club was the first incorporated club in the United States 
it had been preceded by the casually created St. Andrew's 
Club at Yonkers, formed in 1888, and by the Tuxedo Golf 
Club. 

The visit of the Montreal professional to the Shinnecock 
Hills in Long Island very nearly ended in nothing. After 
his first glance at the hills the professional, Willie Dunn by 
name, exclaimed that he was sorry that the gentlemen had 
put themselves to so much trouble and expense in fetching 
him as no golf course could be made on land of that character. 
The party had already turned away in disappointment when 
Mr. Parrish happened to ask Dunn what kind of land he 
did want for a course. Mr. Parrish remarks that he was so 
ignorant at that time about golf that he had it in his mind 
that trees or other natural obstacles might be required. 
Dunn explained what sort of ground was desirable, whereupon 
Mr. Parrish exclaimed that the very thing was to be found 
on another part of the Shinnecock Hills. Directly Dunn 
saw this new site he began to map out a course. Mr. Elihu 
Root was one of the original members of the Club. The 
pamphlet throughout has an air of antiquarian research, 
yet it deals with things that happened only thirty-two years 
ago.—-I am, Sir, &e., A. 


QUEER SCOTS WORDS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin,— My short letter in the Spectator of August 4th has 
stimulated friends—known and unknown—io hunt out 
more examples of queer Scots words. The Rev. A. M. 
MeFarlan, Vicar of Cumwhitton, Cumberland, kindly reminds 
me of a classic conversation about a plaid exhibited for sale 
in a shop. An inquirer, fingering the plaid, addresses the 
shopkeeper :— 
“Oo ? 
Ay, Oo’. 
A’ Oo’ ? 

Ans.: Ay, A’ Oo’. 

A’ Ae Oo’ ? 

Ans.: Ay, A’ Ae Oo’.” 
I believe this dates back to the ‘seventies or ‘eighties. 

I have discovered that many folk in Central Scotland have 
a habit of frequently changing “p” into “ ph.’ Thus 
we have “ pampher”’ for “ pamper” and “ trumph” for 
“trump.” <A person is said to be “ weel-chugged ” when 
he—or she—is well dressed. In Fife an_ effeminate 
youth is called a “ Jessy-Kitty,” which, I suppose, is 
equivalent to the North of England = “ Lassic-Lad.” 
A handless fellow is a “ feckless loon” or a “ Sammy 
Dreep.”” “ Dozened” is a Forfarshire adjective to describe 
a person of no sense. But we have stronger names for such 
people. Extreme disgust at arrant stupidity is expressed 
in Forfarshire by “* Cat-wittit gowfnick.” ‘“* Gowk ” through- 
out Scotland generally stands for “ fool.’ In Aberdeen- 
shire the “ gowfnick ”” may be indignantly denounced as a 
*“ teem-heidit yow ” (empty-headed sheep) or contemptuously 
dismissed as a “ peer vratch”’ (poor wretch). 

* Nosey wax” (Sir Walter Seott has it **‘ Nose o’ wax”) 
is applied to a soft or simple creature. A person who 
disregards the injunction to “ Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour’s house lest he weary of thee” is a “ Trail-the- 
bauchle.” ‘“ Bauchle,’ of course, is shoe. <A loafer who 
chooses to live on doles and dustbins is a “ Cinder mavis,” 
which may be thought to come near to “ Gutter-ranger.” 

In some districts we have “ pooch-lids” for “ pocket- 
flaps.” One who has got mixed up or confused in his affairs 
is “‘ raivelled ” or in a perfect “ snorl.”” The most pungent 
examples of the old Scottish Dorie are to be found in the 
North-Eastern corner of Aberdeenshire. For the preserva- 
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tion of many of these we have to thank men like William 
Beattie, the Buchan Poet, and Dr. William Alexander, whose 
Johnny Gibb 
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“ Heely, Heely, Tam, ye glaikit stirk!” Tam had stupidly 
omitted to fasten on the “ hin-shelvins’ ” of his cart. Beattie 
employs these phrases : ‘“ deil-be-licket,” signifying “ nothir 
and “dreich o° drawin,” meaning “ slow at giving.” 
It is said that a burly Scots farmer, on returning from his 
first visit to England, reported to his friends that when there 
he ordered a dram and was tendered a diminutive glass of 
* fushionless speerit,” which he described as “a daisy in a 
bull’s mou’.” ; 

It is a universal custom among the Scots peasantry to 
speak of such a dish as porridge or broth in the plural. A 
mother will say to her son: ‘ What ails ye at yer parritch 
laddie, that ye’re no suppin’ them?” And there is evidence 
to show that in past times the custom was not confined to the 
peasantry. ** Ay,” said Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws (falsely 
so called), “ they’re fine halesome food—they’re grand food, 
parritch.” (Kidnapped, Chapter III.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lestie MacCariem. 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Edinburgh. 


ig, 


STATE CREDIT IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—It would appear (from Louis Pearson’s letter to you in 
the Spectator, April 28th) that questions of statecraft lack 
not only a specialized Chair in one of our Universities, but 
with regard to the urgent questions of the day our Departments 
of State have no system of publishing facts with regard to 
experimental trials elsewhere which might be a guide in the 
right direction. Here in New Zealand since 1894 there has 
been a State Department of Advances, which was first started 
to help finance small farmers at a low rate of interest, with 
sinking fund, and later developed, in 1913, to include advances 
to workers for home building up to 75 per cent. of the value of 
the holding. The class of people who make use of it are such 
keen home makers that very little loss has occurred, and the 
general result has been excellent. During the War period 
the State here interfered so seriously with tenant rights and 
rents that building houses as a business proposition almost 
stopped. The shortage became so acute that Parliament 
was induced to authorize the building of many workers’ 
That 
failed to fill the want. 

The weight of overhead expenses and officials, without a 
very personal interest in working economically, seem to be the 
reason of its failure. Mr. Massey has just announced his inten- 
tion still further to enlarge the successful older scheme of 
advances for home building by making advances up to 95 per 
cent. of the value of the holdings, the security, of course, 
increasing as the advances are made as before. 
little rash, but in my opinion is a far sounder proposal than 
for Government or local bodies to build and act as landlords. 
A careful study of the New Zealand work in this matter would, 
I feel sure, show it to be well worth a trial om your side of the 
world.—I am, Sir, &e., 


It sounds a 


Ekatahuna, N.Z. W. B. M. 
SOME PAROCHIAL STORIES. 


[To the Editor of the Seecratror.]} 

Sir,— Sunday School.—(1) I called on Mrs. Z. about her son's 
irregular attendance, and her reply was: “I calls it a shame 
his not coming to your class, and I always said it was a shame 
his leaving Zion when they were so kind to him. But, as | 
tells people, they will one day have to go to your church to 
be buried, so they may as well go there now when they are 
alive ; as for myself, when my spasms allow it, I go to the 
Primitives, and my husband, if he goes anywhere, goes round 
the corner to the public-house.” 

(2) ** Why were you not at Sunday School?” “ Because 
mother had fastened (pawned) my clothes to put ten shillings 
on our dog.” “ Did the dog win?” ‘No; father forgot 
to take the dog.” 

Marriage—(1) A relation of the bride’s was receiving the 
guests and showing them into their places. He was got up 
regardless of expense, and was thoroughly satisfied with 
himself. Fortunately, he did not hear the following conversa- 
tion. One old woman said to another: ‘‘ Who do you 
reckon that is clevering about in the middle?” The answer 
was: “I don’t know, but to look at him I should say that he 
was a young man from Womersley’s (the Leeds decorator).’ 
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(2) A curate was giving an address. He said he was glad 
to hear the organist at such a time playing “ Brief life is here 
out portion.” The organist, rather nettled, said: “I was 
doing nothing of the kind; I was playing ‘'The Voice that 
preathed oer Eden.” ” (It is one of the curious points in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern that there is the same tune for both 
hymns.) A giggle went through the church. Soon after I 
heard my friend say :— 


“Down to Gehenna and up to the throne, 
He rideth the best who rides alone.” 

In the vestry I observed that Rudyard Kipling’s lines showed 
the advantage of being a bachelor, and were hardly suitable 
for a marriage address. His answer was: ‘I don’t care 
what he meant, but I had to restore the situation and I did so.” 

(3) * You see the bride ; she’s pretending to be praying, but 
she’s thinking her veil has gone crooked, and she’s right.” 

(4) The bishop, in giving the address, said, incidentally, 
that husbands did not choose their wives simply for their 
good looks. The comment of a voice near was: “ Well, 
[call that hard lines ; she is quite nice looking, and he had no 
call to say that of her.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Mn: EZ: &. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—My brother, a minister of the Church of Scotland 
ina tural parish, was thus accosted by a woman parishioner 

during his visitation on a weekday. “ Yon was a weey | 
queer text you preached from on Sunday.” ‘I don’t think 
so,” replied the minister; “ but you were not at church, so 
how do you know?” “Oh, little Jeannie was there, and 
she brought home the text.” ‘“ And what was the text?” | 
“Sweet pease and suet,” said the mother. ‘ That was not 
so,” answered the minister, ** it was ‘ Seek peace and ensuc it.’ ” 
On another occasion, at the bedside of a dying aged parish- 
ioner, the minister thought that, as she was lying in bed semi- 
unconscious, he might sing a hymn in a low tone which 
might afford some comfort. But the old dame disconcerted 
him by suddenly waking up, exclaiming: “ Will ye no’ stop 
that bummin’ sound ! *’°—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. G. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sm,—Old John had been suddenly “ taken bad” and the 
rector had been called in. After ministering to him, he 
came down to the kitchen and asked the wife what was the 
matter with her old man. “I doan’t know, zur, and John 
’ee doan’t know, and doctor ‘ee doan’t know. But when 
‘er’s dade doctor will open ’er up, and then us‘ll know.” But 
if John’s innards were affected his ears were not, for the old 
man’s voice was heard in withering irony, “* Iss, but J shan't 
know !"—I am, Sir, &c., BENGEO. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrstror.] 
Sin,—I heard recently of a boy who was required to translate 
cave canem, Moved possibly by memories of marred har- 
monies, he interpreted it as if it were the considcrate warning 


A CAT AND FOX FIGHT. 

[Yo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The following curious experience may interest your 
readers. One morning last week I was awakened about 
5 a.m. by wild shricks under my window, and looking out I 
saw a fox, and facing him our black cat. The fox was backing 
away yelling with rage, but discreetly keeping his face to the 
enemy. The cat wes advancing slowly and cautiously in 
perfect silence. After watching a few minutes, I threw a 
boot at the fox, and they both moved off a few yards and 
began again. I then went out, but they took little notice of 
me and continued the same running fight right across the 
lawn, the fox yelping all the time with fury but never venturing 
to attack. Finally I threw a stick at the fox and picked up 
the cat and carried it struggling and protesting home. I 
don’t know which surprised me more, the cat’s pluck or the 
fox’s cowardice, for I expected each minute to sec the position 
reversed.—I am, Sir, &c., CeciLy Arkwricur. 

Firlands, Bracknell. 


SMOLLETT’S LETTERS. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sm,—Any of your readers who know the present whereabouts 
of letters of Tobias Smollett, the eighteenth-century novelist 
and historian, will confer a great favour upon the undersigned 
by communicating with him at an early opportunity, as it is 
his present endeavour to collect and edit these letters. Several, 
hitherto unpublished, are known to be in private collections. 
To some of these the present writer has been given access : it 


| is his hope that this appeal may persuade other owners to 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp S. Ncyrrs, 
19 Montague Street, London, W.C.1. 
(After September 1st, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S.A.) 


co-operate in this work. 


POETRY. 
—<j>——— 
EROS. 
Beneati a fusther Asian sky, 
I leapt to birth. 
No star, that bows her body over earth, 
liver more reft than I. 
None hearkened my birth cry, 
For Nothing gave me birth. 
Through air’s wide pools I came. 
I had no light, nor flame 
To go before me, only distantly 
I knew the shape and voice of things to be. 


Within the desert circle of the sky, 





of a prospective vocalist 
“Take care! I may sing.” | 
Probably there have been occasions when some of us would | 
Lam, Sir, &c., 
RecinaLD SMITH. 


have been grateful for a timely warning. 


BIRD PARASITES. 

[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sirn,—We always have a large colony of swifts in this town, 
the stone slates of many of the roofs affording them convenient 
places for nesting. They left us early this year (I think on 
the evening of the 9th instant), but yesterday I picked up a 
young one, fairly well fledged but unable to fly, apparently left 
behind and starving. On this bird I found two large parasites, 
larger than sheep “ ticks,’’ bluish-green in colour and very 
active. Ithought at first that they were ticks, but on a second 
glance I saw that they had rudimentary wings and only six 
legs, so that like sheep ‘‘ ticks ” they are not really ticks, but 
true insects. What surprised me was that so small a bird 
as a swift should have so large a parasite. Can any of your 
readers, better acquainted with ornithology and entomology 
than Lam, say if swifts are usually troubled with such pests ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


In the void’s drouth, 
Was loosened a bird’s mouth, 
Shadow of song and echo shadowy. 


The flesh of grass and flowers, 

The sweet of unknown hours, 

All, all I knew—strong pains 

And undiscovered pleasure shown to me, 
The wing and voice of bird, 

Their voices that I heard 

In forest hollows cool with summer rains. 


Such radiance I had made of bird and leaf ; 
Then I knew sorrow suddenly, keen grief ; 
In loathing drave my children forth from me, 
Turned to the barren furrows of the sea. 
PETER QUENNELL. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signet 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
** Leiters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and imporiance 





Woodlands, Witney, August 14th. Cuas, W. Earty. 


to warrant publication. 
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LIKES OF HER” AND 
WILL” AT SI. MARTIN’S. 
The Likes of Her does not depend very much upon its plot, 
or even upon its much better sub-plot. Sally Winch, the 
heroine, has been engaged to George Miles, but in the War he 
has lost an arm, a leg, and the sight of one eye, and has 
more startlingly and disconcertingly still been made a colonel, 
a thing that in the frowsy but intimate life of Bridewell 
Court, Stepney, is socially impossible. When as a lad George 
Miles had attended the grammar school he had, for instance. 
niways been careful to take off his collar when he came back 
to Bridewell Court, so as not to appear unlike his friends ! 
Therefore, for two years, a heartbroken George stays away 
from his Sally, and though she meets troop trains every 
Sunday at Waterloo, she can hear nothing of him. Alfred 
Cope and Jim Sears know where he is, but in spite of her 
dominating personality she never can get more than a string 
of resourceful but palpable lies out of them. The main plot 
is coneerned with this tale of constancy and ends in reunion. 
he sub-plot is very nearly a moving personal and socio- 
logical study. Florrie Small, half clad and half fed, is 
neglected by her slum parents till they make her into a thief 
and a liar. They have as nearly killed the soul as the body. 
The generous Sally befriends her. This kindness Florrie 
at first repays with theft, defamation of character and a 
system of intricate lying which it needs all her protectress’s 
steady nerves and large compassion to endure. Mr. 
McEvoy has touched on a real problem, a problem which 
the Whitechapels and Stepneys of this world are perpetually 
providing. Here it is simply stated for our consideration. 

The Likes of Her is an attractive play, not perhaps so much 
beeause of its characterization as because the local colour 
is so well observed and discreetly handled. Mr. Leslie 

Banks as Alfred Cope is admirable, though he has not entirely 
mastered the cockney speech, slipping from one local dialect 
to another and even forgetting it in his native ‘* Standard 
Kinglish ” sometimes. Miss Mary Clare acts forcibly as the 
heroine, and is only occasionally too clean and pretty. Miss 
Barbara Gott and Mr. Ben Field are admirable, one as a 
portly virago and buily, and the other as a small round shop- 
keeper, thrifty, petty, unimaginative, yet not wholly despic- 
able. Miss Hermione Baddeley was most effective as Florrie 
Small. I wonder, by the way, if the audience was satisfied 
and convinced by that startling smashing of crockery in 
Act III. ? Though, on thinking it over, I think I see what 
it was all about, at the time I wondered if it was quite 
sufficiently explained and led up to. Sir James Barrie’s 
The Will is a somewhat dull play about the sordidness of 
money. If anyone accepted a curtain call it should have 
been the wigmakers and providers of grease-paint. There 
are three scenes with twenty-year intervals. Mr. Clifford 
Mollison’s progress from flamboyant youth to responsible 
inaturity and later to dried-up old age was very well given. 
TARN. 


“THE “THE 


MUSIC. 


— a—— 
THE PROMENADES AGAIN, 

Tut two past weeks of concerts are surely sufficient foretaste 
of the cight weeks to come, and judging by them the Prome- 
nades will be better than ever before. The backbone of these 
concerts, the over-worked masterpieces and works that still 
masquerade as masterpieces, the symphonies and overtures 
that nobody it seems can have enough of, are as cunningly 
placed as ever, and in them, of course,lies the financial safety 
of the Proms. But as sauce to this goose that lays the golden 
eggs is a very miscellaneous selection of new works by foreign 
composers (whose names to the “paying” public must 
sound vejy unfamiliar) and more than seventy works by 
British composers. This last figure is more than some people 
would admit we deserve, and in view of this it is a pity that 
out of the new works no British composition of sufficient 
merit has yet emerged to give such quibblers the lie direct. 
Mr. Greenbaum’s Sea Poem, performed on August 14th, was at 
the most a “retort courteous,” in that it showed that a 





comparatively unknown native composer is perfectly able to 
compile a huge and intricate work. This Sea Poem is indeed 
a mountain of ingenuity; every recognized and Many an 
unrecognized resource of the modern orchestra is piled up 
in Mr. Greenbaum’s score ; but after ascending the mountain 
on which point of vantage the composer doubtless waited to 
observe with a magnificent gesture, ‘‘ Behold the sea!” 
the audience found itself immersed in what is common to 
mountain-tops, and that is mist. What a prodigal waste of 
labour! And all because the composer had failed to obserye 
the fundamental precaution of being intelligible. 

But the foreigners fared even worse, for the first performance 
of Erich Korngold’s important suite, Much Ado About Nothing, 
did not take place. We were given instead that composer's 
Overture to a Drama. Although an early work, it proved 
delightful in its unquenchable determination to dance the 
feet off the lively and familiar rhythms on which it is based, 
For what drama the overture was intended I do not know, 
but remembering its almost prevailing jollity, and its rather 
imponderable subject matter, I would suggest for both reasons 
that Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing would be suit- 
able. Thus we were compensated in some measure for not 
hearing the suite. 

Most notable among the revivals, up to now, has been 
Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony on August 15th. Mendel- 
ssohn has certainly dropped out of things. A few years ago 
some of the younger French composers, in search of a new 
sensation, talked about “ taking him up,” but nothing came 
of it. From this it must not be assumed that Mendelssohn 
is dead and done for. The very slender best of his work is 
entirely free from that wishy-washy slickness that so fluttered 
the Victorians, and, apart from his queerly tenacious popu- 
larity, this best has the admiration of all serious musicians, 
Beside Strauss’s early Burlesque in D Minor for Piano and 
Orchestra, full of sound and fury, the peculiar translucency 
of Mendelssohn's style was the more obvious. From the 
opening of the symphony, with its lively string unisons 
moving across the fluttering chords on the wood-wind, to 
the balanced formal cadence of the last movement, the music 
is as clear as glass. The heavy texture of Brahms’ orchestral 
musie (a style that predominates in this Burlesque of Strauss) 
might be compared with the gloomy interior of a cathedral, 
where size appals but where detail fades into obscurity. 
Mendelssohn’s score is flooded with sunlight like those little 
white-walled chapels on the Italian hills, in which one can see 
even the fading colours of the mural paintings glowing with 
light. Modern music is infinitely richer in resource, but 
Mendelssohn has, at any rate, the moribund art of writing 
clearly. His clarity must not be confused with the classical 
style, it is simply the ability to keep his essential outlines 
clear in spite of all the temptations of orchestral writing, 
temptations that Beethoven, Schumann, and many more 
could not resist. And it is really surprising how seldom 
modern composers leave their audiences with absolutely no 
doubts as to the aims of the music. In the Italian Symphony 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra played with delightful 
virtuosity, and such music would have shown the slightest 
flaw as a shameful and glaring blunder. C. H. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 264. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tuis week comes a new volume of the Faringlon Diary 

(Hutchinson). It is a charming book though excessively 

desultory and, one cannot help thinking, the work of a dullish 

man. Yet we are lured on from page to page, encouraged to 

range about in it at will and every now and then we are 

rewarded by some strange little find. Some sentence like 

the following, for instance, when Cade saw the Buonapartes in 
1802 at Havre. 

“ Buonaparte sat in a Box between Madame Buonaparte and 


Madame Lucien. Cade thought his countenance mild, but when 
very attentive to anything a searching look.—He remained in the 





Box an Hour.—Madame Buonaparte appeared to be 45 or 6 years 
old; not at all handsome; unassuming in Her manner, and, 
plainly dressed.” 


Cade must surely have been a very poor judge of women. 
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A book which appears at the right moment is Sir Hugh 
Fraser’s Amid the High Hills (Biack). It is a simply written 
pook of sporting reminiscences and its most interesting chapters 
are about deer stalking in Scotland. Visitors to London will 
welcome @ new and revised edition of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A 
Wanderer in London (Methuen). There is a tantalizing 
ilustration showing St. Mary-le-Strand standing in an 
expanse of roadway which holds only two "buses and one 
hansom. Mr. Walter MeClintock’s Old Indian Trails 
(Constable) is illustrated with fascinating photographs of 
American Indians, weapons, and utensils. 
The author lived for some time among a tribe and writes with 
Though it seems 


their clothes, 
sympathy, admiration and understanding. 
« book intended for the student it might be very much enjoyed 
by an intelligent boy. ‘There are no novels of interest this 
week, but I hear that Miss Sheila Kay Smith publishes 
next week a new novel, The End of tie House of Alard (Cassell). 
The Literary Epiror. 


THE POLITICS OF LABOUR." 
Iv is one of the many bad habiis of the politicians to be con- 
tinually discussing their ideals; they spend too much time 
in promising what they will do when they are elected. Mr. 
Childe, in his really valuable book, has followed the colder 
aud more scientific method of stating what the Australian 
Labour Jeaders have really dene ; the manner in which they 
ave got into power, and the way they have behaved when 
they have arrived in offtee. 
of veal importance for all serious students of modern political 
organization. Its origin is suggestive. Mr. Childe has been 
the private of an Australian Labour Premier ; 
and his book has been procue‘d by a publishing firm that is 


secretary 
avowedly on the Labour side. It is necessary to reeall these 
facts, for the volume is the most severe and careful criticism 
of Labour polities that has appeared. With such an origin, 
and with obvious internal evidence that the author desires 
it is startling to 


the ultimate triumph of the Labour cause, 


read the two final sentences of his book :— 

“ As the Labour Party, starting with a band of inspired Socialists, 
degenerated into a vast machine for cupturing political power, 
but did not know how to use that power when attaincd except for 
the profit of individuals ; so the One Big Union will, in all likelihood, 
become a gigantic apparatus for the glorification of a few bosses. 
Such is the history of all Labour organisations in Australia, and 
that, not because they are Australian, but because they are 
Labour.” 





Mr. Childe’s book is a very precise and detailed statement 


of the evidence on which he bases this very remarkable con- | 


cluding judgment. It is, in the main, the story of the struggle 
in Australia between, on the one hand, the Labour leaders 
who wish to concentrate on political action ia the legislative 
assemblics and on administration in the State departments 
and, on the other hand, the leaders who preach that real 
salvation will only come by methods of trade union organ- 
ization, with the sirike as 
defence, 

Sut there is a far deeper theory running all through this 
book. It would that the Labour 
political and industrialist alike, do not always, or even as a 
general rule, represent the ideals and interests of the people 
On the contrary, they quickly become a 
f its own :— 


seem to assert leade7s, 


who elected them. 
class apart, with ambitions 

“The Minister faced with the actual responsibilities of governing, 
administering the details of his department, surrounded by out 
wardly obsequious Civil servants, courted by men of wealth and 





influence, an honoured guest at public functions, riding in his own | 


State moter-car, is prone to undergo a mental transformation.” 
In this, and many other similar sentences, it will be noted 
that there are two kinds of implications. First, it is su 

that the Labour leader in power is conscious of difficulties 
in the art of governing which he did not realize when an outside 
critic. Secondly, there is the charge that he becomes in- 
fluenced by the personal selfish desire to hold his office, even 
at the cost of the class he represents. Mr. Childe develops 
this statement by the clear charge of corrupt practices, such 
as financial bargains with the liquor and other trading groups. 
it raises a wl 


roested 


Perhaps the great value of this book is that 
series of fundamental problems which lie at the root of all 
no means # special mark of 


1OIe 


political machinery, and are by 
. 











Labour Governas 1 Study of Work 
London: The Labour Publishing Co, 


Representation 


tre A 
[izs, 6d. net.) 





V. G. Childe, 


lie has produced a text-book | 





| the life of Rome: 


the chief weapon of offence and | 


the Labour Party. Mr. Childe is even unfair to this Party ; 
for he sometimes writes as though its errors and corruptions 
were peculiarly its own. Whereas, the student of history could 
produce like from every period: from the 
oligarchy of Republican Rome to the Commonwealth of 
Oliver Cromwell ; from the Whig magnates of the eighteenth 
century to the latest Party of to-day. 

Mr. Childe’s facts suggest that there are fundamental 
ethical and psychological factors in politics which are common 
to all the political groups; and, again, that social reform 
cannot be profitably considered from a class standpoint. 

G. R. Stiratinc Tay or. 


phenomena 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
ALL roads lead to Rome: and the vision of Rome, to us who 
have been there, enlivens the rest of our days. But there is 
ail the difference in the world between the cnjoyment of Rome, 
and the understanding of Rome. None the less, to be in 
Rome is to feei sure that Rome has a secret meaning which 
is hidden from the most of us: that is why we talk of the 
idternal City. And books about Rome are too apt to elude 
the search for the secrct meaning, and to use Rome as a mere 
scene or setting for the play of modern characters, and for 
the discussion of modern difiiculties of religion and polities. 
Even Henry James made this use of Rome. Even Pater, 
though he dug deep below the surface, was more concerned 
with the modernish religion of Marius than with Rome: but 
his book is so magnificent that we hardly care to see anything 
in it except Marius and his Emperer. Henry James, Pater, 
Hawthorne—there is recom for more. 

Mr. Ilubbard is a man who gave many years of his life to 
gave them in all sorts of good service to 
friendship, hospitality, and social charity : and saw, from the 
inside of things, the shifting of Italian politics, the aggran- 


disement, for better for worse, of visible Rome, and the for- 


tunes of Italy in the years of the War. Given a man like this, 
what sert of book will he write on Rome, when the fancy 
takes him ? 


Many of us could write books on Rome, after a fortnight’s 
holiday there: any brainy tourist would obtein plenty of 
local colour. But, if a man is penetrated through and through 
with Roman influences, which of them will work out first, when 
it comes to wriiing ? 

By the strength of intimate friendship with Signor Boni, 
that influence which works out first is the haunting sense of 
the Palatine. Mr. Tubbard book to Signor 
joni: and ealls it Shadows on the Palatine. It is a book of 
But the dead sre amazingly lively : 
they are the 
people of the early Imperial Age, living their time over again. 
Wonderful people : shifting little crowds, which come and go 
Poets, lovers, 


dedicates his 


dialogues of the dead. 
they are shadows, but they are not ghosts : 


like dreams, but are intensely vivid and real. 
gladiators, soldiers, fashionable women, Commodus, Caligula, 
Herod Agrippa, the Praetorian Guard, slaves, and all the 
loafers and gossippers up and down the city. Throughout 
the night, these reanimated Romans, on the enchanted ground 
of the Palatine, talk and drink and quarrel and make love: 
but their greater business is with tragedy. And, to choose 


| for special praise one of the dialogues, we hesitate between 


the scene of the murder of Commodus, the scene on the Palace 
bridge, and the scene of the murder of Caligula. Truly, in 
the scene of the murder of Commodus, there is something 
of the effect of Macbeth. 

But, of course, people who were comedians in this life are 
bound to play comedy henceforth : and the book provides 
for us, hand in hand with tragedy, all the fun of the fair. 
Such a Vanity Fair it was! So much brutal vulgarity: so 


| much bullying, so much envy, hatred, malice and all unchari- 





Lovers of tragedy may choose what they like: 
And, if we are to anato- 


tableness. 
but the spirit of the book is comedy. 
Hubbard's book, we may dissect out a sentence 
chapter, “* Man is at least immortal 
foolishness.” He puts this judgment into Pan’s discourse : 
this opening chapter, “ Pan and the Lizard,” is delightful. 
A great deal of nonsense is written by small writers about 
Stevenson did better in his “ Inland Voyage”: Mr. 
and even one who distrusts the thought 


mize Mr. 


from his first in his 


Pan. 








: Constable, [8s, 6d, 
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of Pan sees the poetic beauty of Pan’s rhapsody. A rather 
long quotation, but too good to shorten :— 

“*T have known many men, many rulers, and many gods; I 
have outlived even the gods, for mine is the only worship that is 
remembered still. Many, many generations of men have I seen, 
living and dead ; and heard their discourse, living and dead; and 
what wisdom there is both of the living and the dead that is 
known to me also. And this is my belief—that none is wise and 
but fevs are happy, and that those are happiest who still cherish 
Pan in their hearts. Child of all the gods, Pan has outlived 
them all.’ 

‘But do the shades return ?” persisted the Lizard. 

‘Mundus patet ! The world is open to the shades and they return 
if they will. Listen to them if you will, but not for wisdom’s sake. 
There is no gain in knowledge, new or ancient, that comes of man. 
Look where their temples lie, broken and crumbled ; crumbled 
and faded are their beliefs also. Only one temple stands untouched 
and undecayed ; the temple ef Pan whose arches span the lofty 
trees, whose roof stretches from hill-top to hill-top. Roofed by the 
eternal sky, walled by the everlasting mountains, the temple of 
Pan stands where it ever did, and his worship goes on for ever in 
birth ane life and death, and in birth and life again. ‘The ordered 
flocks that pasture in the peaceful valleys, the wild beasts that 
haunt the forest glades and rocky mountain-sides, shepherds and 
shepherdesses, huntsmen and villagers, all feel the power of Pan. 
And his praise continues and his hymn is heard wherever the 
solitary pipe calls the wandering herds, or the baffled lover, clutching 
hollow reeds in pursuit of the fleecing nymph, finds solace in the 
music of their moaning stems. What need have these of other 
knowledge ? Feeling me, they feel all that is necessary to 
wisdom. But, if it is your wish, come forth when the night is 
darkest, and listen to the shades as they whisper here amidst 
their ancient haunts, and learn that man is at least immortal in 
his foolishness.’ 


Especia!ly this is a book for schoolboys who are entangled 
in Roman history. Ages back, in mid-Victorian schooldays, 
there was an evil sham novel, translated from the German, 
which was called Becker's Gallus. It was enough to killa 
boy’s interest in Ancient Rome. Mr. Ilubbard’s lively ghosts 
are betier company. 


THE SCULPTURE OF LEONARDO 

DA VINCL* 
Wurn the absurd Doctor Bode added to the gaicty of 
criticism by his attribution to Leonardo of a nineteenth- 
century bust made in England, he brought the research 
into Leonardesque sculpture into contempt. To revive this 
study courage is needed, after the ridiculous episodes such 
as the discovery of a Victorian waistcoat—or was it a 
counterpane ?—inside the wax bust. Even the presence 
of this foreign body was pronounced by Berlin as no 
bar to authenticity, but the culminating joke was the 
Pontifical pronouncement by the All Highest of Potsdam 
that the bust was by Leonardo and all controversy at 
an end. 

Undeterred by these events, Sir Theodore Cook has made 
a very interesting study of a piece of sculpture belonging 
to Mr. Dibblee, and now at Oxford. This Madonna is 
atiributed to Leonardo while still under the influence of 
Verrocchio. There is, of course, plenty of evidence that 
Leonardo practised sculpture. His master, in whose workshop 
he studied, was much more a sculptor than a painter, and 
Leonardo boasted in his proud letter to the Duke of Milan 
that he could work in marble or bronze as well as paint. 
Also we know that he modelled an equestrian statue which 
unhappily was never cast, and which was used as a target 
and destroyed by the Gascon bowmen of the French army 
ececupying Milan. In spite of all this, there is no docu- 
mentary evidence which can be used to locate any work or 
even point to any definite piece of sculpture being executed, 
except the Milanese Cavallo. 

The work which is the subject of Sir Theodore Cook’s 
inquiry is a high relief, which he calls the ** Albizzi Madonna.” 
This was bought in Italy in 1897 by Mr. Dibblee, and is a 
carving in stone coated with gesso. This coating of plaster is 
an unusual proceeding, and at once suggests one of Leonardo's 
technical experiments. The relief came from the Albizzi 
Villa at Sant’ Llario, just outside Florence, which was 
built soon after 1470; and there seems no reason to think 
that the work has ever been anywhere else since its pro- 
duction, which is supposed to have taken place in the 
year 1478. The reason for choosing this particular year 





* Leonardo da Vinci, Sculptor, By Theodore Andrea Cook, London: A. L. 
Hung@ireys. [10s. 6d.) 





is that on a drawing by Leonardo in the Uffizi jis found 
these words :— 

“In September, 1 178, T began the two Madonnas [. . . .] and 
a similar one in Pistoia.” p 
Sir Theodore would fill the square brackets—-which represent 
a tear in the paper—with the words “ one in Sant’ Tlario,” 
but there is nothing to show that the two works begun were 
sculpture and not painting. Here we reach the point where 
it has to be admitted that there is no evidence except that 
which is internal, and in such a case internal evidence 
resolves itself into a sensitiveness to style. 

In the great epoch of Florence various workshops turned 
out sculpture and painting to supply the fashionable demands 
of the time. These workshops were presided over by great 
masters, and from them issued great works executed by 
the master’s own hand, and also things of lesser worth but 
of great beauty executed under the inspiration of genius by 
lesser craftsmen. Verrocehio had such a workshop, Andre 
della Robbia another, and sometimes there was an inter- 
change of ideas. 

The pattern of the Albizzi Madonna is one of which there 
are great numbers. The original would seem to be the 
terra-cott2 in the Bargello by Verrocchio ; from this source 
came a number of free copies. There is, however, this 
peculiarity—that in a number of these subsequent versions 
the Child is on the right hand instead of the Icft, and this 
is the case in the Albizzi version. Sir Theodore’s explana- 
tion is that Leonardo, still attached to Verroechio’s work- 
shop, developed his own view of the composition, and endowed 
it with new and striking beauties, which took the fancy of 
Florence and caused the demand for reproductions. These 
were in no sense accurate copies, and they still retain th 
old feeling. The Albizzi Madonna is remarkable for a new 
treatment of the Child, which is much more a baby although 
standing upright. The form of the head at once suggests 
the studies made by Leonardo for the Virgin with the Rocks, 

Sir Theodore Cook has given us plenty of illustrations, 
and has arranged them on large sheets so that we can easily 
compare them. To come to a conclusion from photographie 
reproductions is impossible; we can only speculate upon 
what is not actually before our eyes. There is no question 
that the Albizzi Madonna as we sce it in the book is a very 
beautiful work, and that it has qualities which differentiate 
it from the ordinary shop work of the period. This last 
strikes us specially in the two reproductions of the head 
of the Child alone. It is here that a similarity in the 
modelling of the cheeks and mouih with the Child in the 
Virgin of the Rocks is seen. 

It is difficult to believe that this problem of authorship 
ean ever be settled authoritatively, as Sir Theodore Cook 
and Signor Venturi would have us believe, for this Italian 
authority is in agreement with the English one. But what- 
ever is the future of the discussion, the service of bringing 
this beautiful work into prominence is one all must be 
grateful for. If this Madonna is by Leonardo, how strange 
it would be that a work by one of the greatest and most 
interesting minds we have record of should have been passed 
by for hundreds of years without recognition, and not in 
Brixton or Glasgow, but where all who care for the arts 
congregate-—in Florence. 


THE GODS OF MEXICO." 
In this volume Mr. Spence brings his great knowledge of 
Aztee and Toltee antiquities to bear especially upon their 
religion. He examines their bewildering pantheon, the 
ingenious and hideous complexities of their ritual, in order 
to discover what religious idea or ideas lay behind it all. 
His conclusion seems to be that almost the entire aim of this 
ritual was to obtain rain by sympathetic magic. 

Any ritual of sympathetic magic is, in the nature of things, 
progressive. Suppose a savage, in a sparsely watered country, 
conceives the notion that by a ritualistic pouring of sand from 
a bowl he can encourage the sky to pour rain on the ground. 
He does so: he still finds his supply of water inadequate. 
This does not invalidate his theory, for he readily believes 
that if he ceased pouring sand no rain would fail whatever ; 
only he decides that he must invent a more potent way of 
“e The Gods of Mexico, By Lewis Spence. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [308] 
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nd expressing the act of pouring. He kills an animal, and and complex pantheon, such repetition and reduplication of 
pours its blood instead. The same process is repeated : titles and ceremonies, when compared with such very simple 

nd je pours more and more blood; believing at cach stage | religious ideas. The Azteci adopted into their Olympus the 
that to relax his efforts would spell total disaster, he never- gods, not only of their own component tribes, but of the 

nt theless tries some more potent form of ritual, in the hope of | tribes they conquered. Primitive peoples are by nature 

om even better results. It requires no great stretch of the | economical; they hate to see a perfectly good god go to 


: imagination to see the Mexican, offering his holocausts of | waste ; however little use they may have for him, they add 
e ° . ° " : | : . ° “ 23 ° “oe 6 
tims, watering the earth with gallons of blood ; and still | him to their collection ; and, surely, as a collection of divine 



































a availed a drought as the worst evil that can befall the | lumber the Mexican pantheon must be unique ! 
ce human race : Into the question of the actual beliefs of the priests and 
“Oh, Mexico has done service with the gods, educated classes it is impossible to enter, for the lack of 
ed The paper flags fly over the four corners of the heavens, | material is complete. In one case Mr. Spence finds a god of 
ds ee ae eae: RE: | such a universal varicty of attributes as possibly to contain 
vat Oh, Tlaloc (the rain-god) has been created. oe | the germs of monotheism; but beyond that one cannot go. 
by age io ae wee ee a a oe But it is surely a monument to Mr. Spence’s erudition and 
wut temple-court.” ~ | sanity that he has been able to create so much order out of 
by ; | the chaos and paucity of his material and produce such an 
inn That 1s the opening of * mystical oe to Quetzalcoatl, interesting presentation of such an essentially ‘ learned ” 
PT the rival of ‘Tlaloc ; but this is a prayer to Tlaloc himself :— subject. Ricnaap Hvucues. 
“OQ our most compassionate Lord, I beseech thee to look with 
= ees cece tans tn desis 8 eonottes and Mama 
1 eB VeLy *ASts, anger o ‘Ss y ‘ Sa ‘“ar- 
he pony” iremeiliable end es fon the ridges of the earthy suffer HERE AN D THERE.* 
2 ‘ anguis > lack POter . « deep . . ‘ , ; ; 
“s a cal cng of cae 3 ‘an ane all aia ote Pres pal of | LHE inteepid navigator of the “¢ olumbia,’ Mr. Lewis R. Free- 
ns the water that are in the four quarters of the world . . . to come man, not yet content to sit in the chimney-corner and 
i and console this poor people, and to water the earth: for the eyes | adorn his tale. Last year he tackled the marvellous Yellow- 
SD allah inhabit the earth, animals as ell as men, are tured | stone in a fourteen-footskill—that is, went through some of the 
na . . } most wonderful country in America. It is, perhaps, hardly 
There is abundant other proof of the conscious act of rain- | necessary to recall that this river gives its name to the great 
. making; but Mr. Spence connects, and probably rightly, | national Park through which its upper waters run, though 
_ the forgotten or subconscious symbolism of much of their | park it is not in our sense of the word, but a great tract of 
- ritual with this same worship of rain—or, rather, with the | country maintained as far as possible in its natural state. 
he cognate idea of the germination and fertility of the carth | From Mr. Freeman's descriptions and from his photographs 
oa to which it was so necessary—and explains on these grounds | it is possible to appreciate the beauty of its peaks and falls 
a the semi-sexuzl clement so common in all similar magical and canyons ; its geysers are shown in action, and one most 
: ritual. The almost universa! identification, moreover, of the | striking picture shows a herd of elk against the snow under a 
- victim with the god to whom he is sacrificed—a feature common | gathering storm. He follows the Yellowstone till it joins the 
ot to most primitive religions, but seldom present in so complete | Missouri and there deserts his reader, who would willingly 
ed a fashion—points very markedly to this ‘sympathetic ” | listen longer to this born wanderer: one of those to whom 
3 origin; the pampering and worship they received during the | interesting things are always happening and who knows how 
_ preparatory period, followed by the “service” which they | to turn an accident to the advantage of his story. 
mm perforce render their fellow-men, might well be symbolical of Whilst still two or three miles out at sca the traveller mav 
rd the eternal “ cont ract i between God and Hlis worshippers. | know he is approaching Ceylon by the sweet odours blown 
st An example of this idk ntification, interesting to compare with from the island’s masses of blossom. So, at least. runs the 
id the universal ‘* erapayu 3 of fertility-gods, is the case in | legend, and it is one too pleasant to doubt. Cinnamon and 
he which the body of the victim was afterwards cooked actually | Frangipanni? is not exactly a travel-book, being the fruit of 
“a with maize, and distributed and eaten in small portions. a fairly lengthy stay in the island, and it gives a satirical 
(By no means the only act of cannibalism in the worship (Continued on pase 260.) 
! of the Mexican fertility-gods.) —— a Sere po aoe - = 
e But quite apart from this general fertility-magic, there was | _ : (1) Down the Yell ome. iy wis R : reeman Lond mi: Heinemann 
= an element of worship of a totally different origin. This | ind boad” (ote) (3) From Collen Cate to Golden Siem, By Wetuann Needen. 
te was the worship of ifz//i, or obsidian. Before the American | pron Sites Pased. tia) (4) Summer isles of Eden, By Frauk Burnett. 
aa tribes settled down to an agricultural life in a fixed spot, eee ? 
be they were nomadic hunters. The hunter is not particularly | mip ee eee ae eee ae ee es 
- concerned with the rain or the parturition of the earth. But | 
st he isconcerned with two things : with the ways of wild animals 7 
ad and with his weapons ; and, consequently, a double worship - 
ra arises. There is the worship of the Divine Deer, which Everything W orth 
vouchsafes its children or servants to his use (it is amusing | 
- to compare is conce i li ie archetypal . 4 hf 
pare this concept with the Platonic archetypal Winning in 
“deerness ” without which no single example of a deer could 
exist), and there is a worship of the knife or arrow which, | th Ai 
in manner so simple and yet so mysterious, daily transforms | e ir 
a fleet, hairy, living creature of the woods into a delicious | 
of steak, Suppose knives were one day to refuse to perform | THE AERIAL DERBY, Ist, 2nd, 3rd— 
sir their mysterious function of cutting ? The thought is too | THE KING’S CUP, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th— 
he terrible ; we must at all costs keep on good terms with our THE GROSVENOR CUP— 
er knives. Hence one finds in the later fertility-religion THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE ATLANTIC— 
Il. subsidiary worship not only of animal-gods, but of obsidian (“Daily Mail” £10,000 Prize) 
iis —the material of which their sacrificial knife as well as the THE FLIGHT TO AUSTRALIA— 
primitive arrowhead was made ; the worship of Itzpapalotl, (Australian Commonwealth £10,000 Prise) 
1S, the “ obsidian butterfly,” or arrow-head. There is a delicate 
rv, little poem symbolizing the period of transition, the adoption Won on 
m of the Huntress-goddess into the Fertility hierarchy :— 
cd. “O, she has become a goddess of the melon-cactus, & Feil 
fe. Our Mother Itzpapaloti, the obsidian butterfly, } 
es Her food is on the Nine Plains: } : a : a 
T; She was nurtured on the hearts of deer, | 
of Our Mother, the Earth-goddess.” SHELL-MEX, LTD., SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY. 
J8.] Further, this hymn also suggests the reason for such a vast 
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sketch of the European colony besides its description of the 
native civilization and wild life which is the most valuable 
part of the book. Mr. Gibson’s first-hand acquaintance with 
the buried cities, of which Anuradhapura is the best known, 
aided by some admirable photographs, dispels the too-extrava- 
gant expectations with which ignorance invests these wonderful 
relics ; but even now the degree of civilization to which their 
size and beauty testify surpasses anything anticipated. The 
adaptations from the Mahavansa are tedious, but told more 
bricfly might have been charming, and the style in generat 
suffers from excessive heartiness. 

From Golden Gate to Golden Sun‘ has more anthropological 
interest than either book mentioned above. Though it 
could stand on its mezits as a tale of adventurous travel in 
Siam and Malaya, many readers probably will not be content 
to leave it at that, but may find a more serious pleasure in the 
author’s accounts of native laws and customs. ‘The Malayan’s 
theory of detrimental punishment is rather curious—the 
crime is punished by cooking and eating the son of the offender, 
who is present himself as a guest. It is a subtle plan which 
might perhaps fail in a more sophisticated community. 

Mr. Burnett is a veteran collector of Polynesian trophies, 
and he probably knows the South Seas better than many 
Londoners know the East End. In the present volume‘ he 
extends his route into Borneo, and records a great deal of 
information about the intimate life of the natives in 2 manner 





which is neither bald science nor popular clap-trap, but | 


simple, kindly observation. The notoricus Dyaks, the head- 
hunters, were among his acquaintances. The eighty illustra- 
tions are admirably chosen and full of interest. One of the 
most remarkable shows a town of several thousand inhabitants 
built entirely on piles in the waters of a lake. 


THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Ture student of history will find much of interest in a book on 
South Africa written in the year 1896 by so great an authority 
as the late Mrs.Schreiner. The Introduction, however, is dated 
a few years later, that is, 1901, after the Boer War, and 
there is little explanation of the fact that the volume was not 
published for so many years after it was written. At the 
present day, of course, what may be called the basic facts of 
the book, such as the studies of the characters of the Boer 
and the Englishman, are the most interesting chapters. In 
the latter sketch—which comes at the end of the book— 
Mrs. Schreiner, after severe criticism of her countrymen, 
acknowledges that :— 


“It is the deep conviction buried somewhere in our nature, not 
to be eradicated, that man as man is a great and important thing, 
that the right to himself and his existence is the incontestable 
property of all men ; and above all the conviction that not only we 
have a right and are bound to preserve it for ourselves, but that 
where we come into contact with others we are bound to implant it 
or preserve it in them. It is a profound faith, not in the equal 
talent, virtues and abilities of men, but in the equal right of the 
poorest, most feeble, most ignorant to his own freedom and to a 
perfect equality of treatment.” 


The most attractive part of the volume, however, is the 
Introduction, in which Mrs. Schreiner gives a wonderful 
description of the outside facts of life among the Boers as 
seen by her in a visit to a farmhouse. 


“The orange-trees before the door . . . with their sweet-scented 
leaves ; the great, clean, bare ‘voorhuis’ (front room), with its mud 
floors and its chairs and sofa with reimpje seats; the good old 
mother with her good-natured smile, sitting in her elbow chair, 
with her coffee table at her side and her feet on a stove ; the little 
shy children, who, as I could not speak Dutch nor they English, 
brought me silently their little toys and patchwork to look at and 
who were so anxious to be friendly ; . . . the strange, cool stillness 
of the air next morning when we rose at dawn to continue our 
journey ; the bleating of the sheep in the kraals, where the farmer's 
sons had already gone to count them out; the great blue mountain 
behind the house, with the still deep blue shadow beneath the 
krantzes on its top, and the farmhouse becoming a small white 
speck with the orange trees before the door as our wagon crept 
away in the early light—all this made a profound impression on 
me; and I am conscious that I began to feel even then that charm 
which the still, free, sumple life of the Boer on his land has since 
had for me.” 

The book will thoroughly sustain Mrs. Schreiner’s literary 
reputation and should interest everyone who is concerned 
with the development and welfare of the British Empire. 





* Thoujhts on South Africa, By Olive Schreiner. Loudon: Fisher Unwin, 
f2ls. net.) 
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FICTION. 
sa > eee 
THE KISS TO THE LEPER* 

M. Maunrtiac’s characters serve many masters. First of ajj 
morality. ‘The heroine is married to a man whose appear. 
ance is so repulsive that it is an agony for her to live with 
him. But she will not be unfaithful to him, even in thought, 
because she regards the sacrament of marriage as uticrly 
binding. When he falls ill of consumption her devotion 
deepens into an abstract passion ; self-sacrifice is an act of 
expiation for not having loved her husband with the loye 
expected of her by the Church. And with the same 
motive, after Jean Péloueyre’s death, she rejects an offer of 
marriage from a mun who had every quality her husbang 
lacked. The toll exacted by convention from the unhappy 
Noémi is equally high, higher perhaps, because but for jt 
the miscrable marriage that satisfied the cupidity of her 
parents, the malice of his, and the meddlesomeness of the 
parish priest, would never haye taken place. No outery, 
no remark even, was excited by this monstrous compact, 
Nor docs Noémi herself appear to have questioned the 
justice of the spiritual partition of her happiness. With the 
demands of religion and convention thus appeased, there jg 
little room left for the operation of unprejudiced motives 
and unreproved desires. Had they been given free play or 
even been taken into account, the priest would not have 
suggested the marriage, the parents would not have enforced 
it, Jean Péloueyre, so acutely aware of his physical 
shortcomings, would have repudiated it, and Noémi, who 
had at any rate seen her proposed husband, would have 
refused it. But it happened. The wrongs done to Noémi 
by Jean Péloueyre in the name of love, her resistance to 
and momentary acceptance of them, and her care for him 
in his sickness—these unpleasant happenings are described 
by M. Mauriac with admirable gravity and tenacity. The 
outrnge on human nature is transformed into tragedy, or 
rather into something less rebellious, less exiravagant than 
tragedy : a willing acquiescence in an intolerable fate. It is 
M. Mauriac’s triumph that, in the case of Jean and Noémi, 
their fundamental resignation docs not impair or mitigate 
the horror of their situation. It is always just not too 
ureat to be endured. 

For anyone who can stomach its account of the relations 
between husband and wife The Wiss to the Leper, for all its 
slightness, will be an absorbing book. It has a_bed-rock 
of conviction ; it is built upon articles of faith. The motives 
and actions of the characters are clear cut and easy to 
appraise because they refer always to a standard of conduct 
which one may think preposterous but which for its victims 
has an absolute validity. Mr. Whitall’s translation admirably 
preserves the reticence of the original. 


CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLACE? 
Tue critic, and indeed the reviewer of books, is supposed te 
look at literature objectively and to judge it by abstract 
principles in which prejudice and personality shall have no 
part. This is a pleasing ideal, but the fact remains that 
he is a man and so subject to envirenment and the infinite 
play of mental associations. He can make no absolute 
judgments: he can only say what he likes and how he 
fecls and why. The present reviewer, besides, is 2n American. 
And that may make all the difference in whether or not one 
thinks Children of the Market Place a good book. 

In the present work Mr. Masters has produced a synthetic 
memoir. A young Englishman, not quite out of Oxford, 
gocs to America in the year 1833 to settle the estate of his 
father, who had emigrated to Illinois. The boy decides to make 
his career there, and we follow it up to the year 1900. But 
the story of the imagined author of these memoirs is not 
the most important part of the tale. The chief interest centre: 
in the political career of his friend Stephen Douglas, and 
with him, in the great development of America up tc 
the time of the Civil Wer. It is in many ways an extremel) 





* The Kiss to the Leper. By Francois Mauriac, Translated by James Whitall 
London: Heinemann,  [6s.] 

t Children of the Market Place, Wy Edgar Lee Masters, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [7s. 6d, net.) 
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artless book. It is bald and choppy and often too patently 


are racological. There is frequently more lawyer than poet 
in it. : 7 , 
Yet in spite of artistic naiveld it is an extraordinarily moving 
took, The present writer confesses to having wept over it, 
a thing he has not done since he read The Dog of Flanders 
in his early youth. Moreover, it produced in him the pangs 
of nostalgia, something he had not experienced since thoss 
art weeks away at school and the first few days in the army, 
That is why he felt it necessary to explain that he is an American. 
The book will not in any probability affect an English reader 
¢ strongly. But any book which can produce such effects 
oct of political events must have merit of some sort. And 
jore be it said that the present writer is not usually moved 
py the romance of history and polities. But it must be also 
understood that it is net sentimentality which has donc it, 
for the book contains surprisingly little of that disagreeable 
commodity. On the whole, moreover, Children of the Marnet 
Place is not an immoral bock. For its appeal is not, as one 
might think at first, to national prejudice, but to that national 
pride which is justified because it prevents inferiority com- 
plexes and so makes toijerance and true internationalism 
possible. 
Circular Saws. By Humbert Wolfe. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
Circular Saws is quite a unique book—in Engtish letters. 
It has something of the mordant humour brimming with 
tears which is the true Heinrich Heine. Its author’s wit is 
weommonly epigrimmatic, one that vitalizes a phrase so that it 
rings With Mephistophelian laughter, and leans in its context 
with a gesture of sinister nonchalance :— 
“The Prime Minister drew the Council's attention to 
dificulties presented by the Pocts’ Birth (Prevention) Bill.” 
“Once upon a time there was 
in a newspaper. 
time, and since then nobody has dared to tuimper with the liberty 
of the Press.” 
Mr. Wolfe’s malice, however, is a healthful and tonic one. It 
insinuates itseif between the armour-joints of fools, bombasts, 
and hypoerites, especially those who shake their personal 
little lances in publie life. And again, there is in these fables 
a wistfulness as of Andersen, that covers their sting with a 
pitiful caress and removes the tragedy—or the execution—to 
2 poetic setting that aimest, but rot quite, serves for an 
anaesthetic during the incision of the barb. 
The Justice Clerk. By W.D. Lyell. (William Hodges. 7s. 6d.) 
A story of the brilliant old Edinburgh Society. The scenes 
are too realistic to be dull, but compare ill with familiar 
pictures by past imasters, 
Jim Maitland. By Sapper. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 
Shert stories of a knight errant with an eyeglass 
fre with his fists and revolver. 
Frunello. By 8. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards. 
Very nearly a very good novel, with something of the 
Bronté touch, spoiled by ludicrous extravagance and gratuit- 
vusly coarse speech, 
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ECONOMICS, 

Economic Problems of Democracy. By Professor A. T. 
Hadley. (Cambridge: at the University Press. 6s. net.) 
Under this comprehensive title Professor Hadley, President 
Emeritus of Yale, delivered here last year the first full course 
of lectures under the ** Watson Chair” foundation. Demo- 
craey grew in England with slow and sure growth. In the 
United States it bad before it the lessons of the British past 
and every condition favourable to rapid giowth. Has it 
reached in both lands a zenith from which there will be a 
lecline of liberty ? 
true education 3 


+ 


t least keeps pace with the advance of the 
voters’ power. He 


has a wise and healthy admiration for 
individualism, free exchan,e and competition. Whiie he 
admits that their immense and invaluable development 
reveals a need for some practicai contrei, he warns us of the 
wrong lines that restriction inay take when equality or demo- 
(racy supplants liberty as the goal sought. When polities 


and economics become entangled the legislator often ceases to 
as 








gard the welfare of the whole community. Collective 
hareain; amps, ae er a ‘d by collective rai 

vargaining in politics becomes controlled by collective bargain- 
ing in industry. Wiandwerkers and capitalists alike need | 


education in their duties to society. Nations, teo, need it, as 
Hadley shows in a wise chapter on 


Animosity.’ 


Prof 
sTUiCSSOT 


Restoration of the Worid’s Currencies. By R. A. Lehieldt. 
. King and Son. 6s. net.) 

who are interested in Rand mining 

questions are well acquainted with the works of Professor 

Lehieldt, of the Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, 


(Continucd on page 262.) 





Economists gold 


a wizard who could find the truth } 
Fortunately he wes discovered and hanged in | 
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who in this volume sets forth some suggestions relative to 
the stabilization of the currencies of the world. He advocates 
a general return to a gold standard—although not necessarily 
on the pre-War basis—and discusses schemes for avoiding 
fluctuations in gold valucs in the future. Many of the 
questions with which Professor Lehfeldt deals are just those 
upon which economists are at variance, but his views make 
a thoughtful and useful contribution to the discussion, and 
are, moreover, expressed with moderation and lucidity. 


Labour Supply and Regulation. By Humbert Wolfe. (H. 
Milford. 10s. Gd. net.) 

Mr. Wolfe, whose witty Circular Saws is reviewed on page 261, 
has sternly subdued himself in this volume of the Carnegie 
Endowment’s economic and social history of the War. He 
writes as an experienced and almost inhumanly dispassionate 
official, save for a touch here and there, as in the remark on 
the shop stewards’ movement that “ nothing could entirely 
remove the disorder except Peace—and a Peace whose other 
and more lovely name was Utopia.” Mr. Wolfe has performed 
the incredibly difficult feat of presenting an orderly narrative 
of the confused efforts of various Ministers and various 
Departments to find and retain workers for the munition 
industry without depriving the Army of able-bodied men. 
He explains, clearly and on the whole fairly, the wages ques- 
tion, though, as the official who signed Mr. Churchill's notorious 
decree giving all skilled time-workers a bonus of 12} per cent. 
on wages, Mr. Wolfe could hardly be expected to admit the 
utter failure of this measure, which satisfied no one and cost 
the country many millions. The moral of the book is that 
if in war-time, when most men and women were anxious to 
help their country, State regulation of labour and wages 
“aused endless disputes and prodigal expenditure, the applica- 
tion of such methods in peace-time would quickly bring us all 
to ruin. 


Supplying Britain's Meat. =. Putnam. (Harrap. 
5s. net.) 

Mr. Putnam’s highly interesting book describes the meat 
trade and shows how frozen mutton from New Zealand, 
chilled beef from the River Plate, and hams from Chicago find 
their way without fail to the Englishman’s table. Mr. 
Putnam adds what we must call a convincing defence of the 
yreat Chicago “ packers”? and meat traders against the 
charges of conspiracy and extortion so freely levelled against 
them. He assures us that they compete with one another 
and that “their profits from year to year have averaged 
seareely more than a farthing per pound on the products they 
have sold.” He declares that the American Federal Trade 
Commission, which inquired into the meat trade in 1917, was 
admittedly anxious to establish a case against the * packers ” 
rather than to clicit the facts. It is noteworthy that when 
New Zealand, acting on the Commission’s Report, refused an 
export licence to one of the American * packers,” the American 
State Department made a vigorous protest on the ground that 
“the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation was not a 
judicial trial” and that, in short, its pronouncements could 
be disregarded. The truth is that the great Chicago firms, by 
trading on a vast seale and by utilizing all the by-products so 
that nothing is wasted, have benefited both producers and 
consumers as well as themselves. 


By George 





EDUCATION. 
The New Education in Europe. By IF. W. Roman, Ph.D. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

It has been Dr. Roman’s task during the last four vears to 
investigate thoroughly the schools and educational methods 
of Great Britain, France and Germany. He has been forced 
to the conclusion that “the Governments are everywhere 
taking away, by stealth, with the left hand what had been 
given, in broad daylight, with the right.” By succinct 
analysis he surveys the trend of educational philosophy in 
each country up to the outbreak of the War. He recalls the 
promises made, during the War, in the name of education. 
He reviews the unfuliilment of those promises. In England 
—-in the fate of the Fisher Act, in the continued predominance 
of the influence of the Public Schools and in the indifference 
of democracy towards its own education—he is compelled to 
record a certain retrogression. In France he sees little that 
is inspiring (unless it be the substitution of moral instruction 
on humanitarian lines for the old lessons on religion) and 
attributes this to the fact that the Lycée still affords “a 
eheck in the path of real democratic life and government.” 
In Germany alone, despite the compromises which have 
followed the drastic educational changes arising out of the 
1918 Revolution, he sees real progress being made. We 
cannot help thinking that, in the case of England at least, 
Dr. Roman is a little previous in his pessimism. He himself 
provides a clue to the true position when he says : * In other 
countries the school-system has been made, in England it 
has grown.” And the growth, if less apparent than in the 





many educational innovations that he reeords of Germany, 
is not, perhaps, the less hardy. 


Hiis pessimism, however, 








— 
does not prevent Dr. Roman’s book from being a valuable 
« 


contribution to the critical literature of education. 


Rosemary Street: The Story of a Council School By 
William Margrie. (Watts. 2s. net.) . 

We fear that the middle-class public knows nothing about 
the great educational system built up and managed by - 
London County Council. If our fears are justified’ Mr 
Margrie’s entertaining and unpretentious little book will he , 
revelation to middle-class readers. He illustrates the workin 
of the system by taking a typical school—one of a thousand 
somewhere in Camberwell or Peckham, and describing the 
ordinary routine with humorous but by no means improbable 
variations. He makes us realize the keen interest which 
children, parents, teachers and the neighbourhood generally 
take in each school, and its athletic, social and intellectual 
triumphs. “* What Council schools are to-day, England yilj 
be to-morrow,” he says with a very great deal of truth 
‘So if you want a constructive and interesting hobby, join A 
group of managers or a care committee, and then ‘you will 
become a nation-builder and a race-builder.” 
Hints on How to Punctuate. By David Frew. 

Son. 2s. net.) 

Mr. Frew is quite sane on the subject of punctuation. We 
say this because there are persons who are certainly insane 
about it. Some of them punctuate their writings with an 
unnecessary litter of symbols and others proudly dispense 
with punctuation almost entirely—at the cost of lucidity, 
Mr. Frew’s principle is the right one, that you want just 
enough punctuation to make yourself perfectly clear. He gives 
examples for the use of every symbol, and anyone who wants 
the elements of the matter will find them here. 


(Blackie and 


THE ARTS. 
French Pictures and Their Painters. 
Bryant. (Fisher Unwin. 203.) 
Although there are no original views expressed in this 
book, and although its criticism does not penetrate to any 
great depth, the book is a useful outline of French painting 
and is well illustrated. ‘Too much space has been devoted to 
the dismal period of the realists of the nineteenth century, 
but perhaps this is natural in a book coming from America, 
where the painters of the last generation came so greatly 
under the swey of Parisian art in its least good forms. 


By Lorinda Munson 


Artistic Anatomy of the Human Form. Descriled and illus. 
trated by U. W. A. Parkes. (John Bale, Sons and Daniels. 
son. 10s.) 

One great advantage about this book is that the diagrams 
of muscles are large enough to be clear, and are drawn with 
decision and intelligence. The explanatory text is also easy 
to read and understand, and the book a decidedly helpful 
one. It is a pity that the drawings of the human figure, 


j apart from the diagrams of muscles, are not better, and their 


weakness and indecision are emphasized by the reproduction 

of several drawings by Michelangelo. It is unfortunate that 

no use has been made of photographs from the living model 

to show the relation of structure and appearance. 

Laura Knight: a Book of Drawings. With a foreword by Charles 
Marriot and descriptive notes. 3s. net.) 


(John Lane. £3 3s. 
An altogether delightful book. Mrs. Knight is one of our 


most brilliant living draughtsmen ;  spontancous, _ fluid, 
accurate. She has a fine feeling for design and a delicate 


observation which her technique effectively expresses. Her 
quality is certainly better conveyed in the rapid medium 
than in the laborious and sustained effort of oil. The 
selection given in this excellently produced book is admirable 
with one exception, The Bather. This dull and feeble drawing 
would have been better left unrepeated. We are, on the 
other hand, particularly attracted by other and Child and 
Hampstead Heath, Bank Holiday. 


APPLIED SCIENCE, 
A Psychological Retrospect of the Great War. By W. ¥. 
Maxwell, M.A. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

War poctry, War fiction, War histories, in fact almost 
every conceivable kind of War literature, have becn presented 
to the public en gros; but, as far as we know, this book is 
the first comprehensive study of the psychological aspects 
of the War which has been made in English. Comprehensive 
is & most comprehensive term, and yet this Jittle monograph 
(188 pages long) may really lay just claim to comprelhensiveness. 
Mr. Maxwell’s method is excellent. He considers the essential 
theories of such psychologists as McDougall, Martin Conway, 
Rivers and McIver and puts them to the test of War expeti- 
ence. He shows how far these various theories seem to be 
substantiated by the test of war, and indicates to what extent, 
in his opinion, the lessons of war demand their modification 
or rejection. He supplements his own considerable Wat 
experience and observations by occasional judicious reference 
to the writings of such men as Donald Hankey, Stephen 
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and Patrick McGill. In short, the book is sound and 


ham ‘ ree - : 
o- and deserves wide recognition and a large circulation. 


scientific 
ories and Problems of Cancer. By Charles Edward 
Walker, D.Se., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd. 5s.) 

When we are directed to meditate upon our latter end it 
js usually understood that it is the probable state of our souls 
at the time of deat h which requires our attention rather than 
the particular illness which is finally to dissolve the union of 
hody and spirit. However, if for a moment we interpret the 
invitation in the more material sense, we shall discover that, 
should we survive beyond the age of thirty-five, one man in 
every seventeen of us will die of cancer, and one woman in 
every twelve. The author of Theories and Problems of Cancer 
supposes that we might care to take an intelligent interest in 
the disease which is likely to kill so many of us, if not entirely 
with cold scientific detachment, in any case with the intention 
that research into the causes and cure of malignant disease 
shall command our practical support. Dr. Walker is a dis- 
tinguished cytologist of established reputation, and he has 
written this book for the general public in clear and non- 
technical terms. It is full of interest for the scientist and 
layman alike. 


Heredity and Eugenics. By R. Ruggles Gates, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
(Constable and Co. 21s.) 


Doubtless, in the proper quarters, Professor Gates’s book 
will receive the attention and praise which it unquestionably 
deserves. In the small space at our disposal we can only 
express our unqualified admiration for this excellent work. 
There is an annoying type of person who makes small talk 
about eugenics, whose ideas on the subject are of the vaguest 
and most fallacious nature ; they favour round the teacups 
the wildest and most fantastic “ eugenic reforms ” without 
the slightest conception of the possible psychological and 
social consequences entailed. Professor Gates has given 
such people an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
science of Genetics, the science which forms the very founda- 
tion of eugenics. The last section of the book, which the 
author calls ‘* Social and World Aspects,” is of suflicient 
importance to challenge the attention of all legislators, 
historians and political economists ; and we trust that all 
those who call themselves sociologists will include Genetics 
among the sciences which they study, and will make them- 
selves acquainted with Professor Gates’s work. 


y 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
INHERENT BUOYANCY. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is difficult not to be impressed with what might 
he described as the inherent buoyancy of the stock 
markets. Throughout last year the political and economic 
chaos in Europe was virtually disregarded by Stock 
Exchange dealers, or rather, it was for the most part 
regarded in the light of its disturbing influence upon 
trade, and therefore, as a factor making for continued 
cheapness in money, which always has a stimulating 
effect upon the investment markets. And, although it 
might be argued that conditions in Europe have gone 
from bad to worse, that the situation in Germany is 
desperate, that the good terms existing between France 
and ourselves have been sorely strained by the Reparation 
crisis, and that everything in Europe, politically and 
financially, seems to be in the melting pot, we know 
that those who chose to disregard these disturbing 
factors and plumped for an improvement in securities, 
have proved right in the main, the advance in stocks 
last year and during the carly part of the present year 

being remarkable in character. 

A few weeks ago, following the advance in the Bank 
Rate, a wave of depression swept over the markets, and 
not a few important financial interests were concerned 
either in taking speculative profits on investment stocks, 
or, in the case of many important financial institutions, 
in selling long-dated securities, and exchanging them 
into short-dated bonds. The measure was precautionary 
inevery sense of the word, because it has to be remembered 
that, while any bad political developments might justify 
such precautions, favourable developments, on the other 
hand, if of a character calculated to revive trade demands 
for money, would also make it imperative for the 
banker to be well supplied with liquid resources to meet 
the new situation. Moreover, this tendency in the 

(Continued on page 264.) 
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LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
AND HOME 


FOUNDED - 1746 
Female Hospital | 283 HARROW RbD., 
an “ 


| LONDON, W.9. 


Training Home 


Male Hospital | 91 
and 


Out-Patients Dept. | 
PATRON : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 
PRESIDENT : 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 4 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
J. F. W. DEACON, Esq., M.A., D.L., J.P. 


Deputy Chairman and Joint Treasurer : 
THE LORD KINNAIRD, 


HOSPITAL WORK 


244 Beds for Men, Women, Children and 
Babies. 

The period of residence is used as a means 
of bringing to bear strong religious and moral 
influences. 

89,793 attendances were made at the Clinics 
last year. 


TRAINING AND 


AFTER-CARE 


THE HOME and ITS RECORD.—Total 
number of girls benefited since | 789—5757, 
of these 60 per cent. were placed in situations 


or were happily restored to their friends. Of 
the remainder, some emigrated (27 died in 
133 years), several were married from the 
Home, and others returned to their parents 
at their own request, or were discharged as 
unsuitable cases and not likely to benefit by 
the training afforded in the Home. 


NEEDS. 


The Building Fund for the New Out- 
Patient Dept. for Women and Children still 
requires £2,273 17s. 8d. This Scheme has 
the cordial approval of the King’s Fund, by 
whom the plans were passed. 
The Home has a debt, which is daily increas- 
ing, of £6,414. 
The Hospitals require each year £18,000 to 
maintain them. 
To the SECRETARY, 283 Harrow Read, 
I enclose a donation of £  s. a, which 
allocate as follows:— 
To the Building Fund ea ; £ 
To the Appeal for the Training Home ... £ : : 
£ 


DEAN STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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direction of realization of profits was, as I explained at 
the time, accentuated by the advent of the summer 
holidays, and most people were expecting that not only 
would markets, during the month of August, be becalmed 
as regards business, but that prices would probably 
tend to sag. 

No sooner, however, had the market recovered from 
the somewhat unexpected rise in the Bank Rate, than 
the upward tendency in stocks, and especially in invest- 
ment descriptions, was once again in evidence. Then 
came the strong character of the British Note and alarm 
for the future of the Entente once again imparted a 
cold douche. Writing last week, I dealt with the con- 
flicting opinions in the City with regard to the Note, 
explaining, however, that it had done very little more 
than check business and restrain the upward movement 
in prices, and that on balance opinion inclined in favour 
of the Baldwin Note. 

Now, however, during the past few days has come fresh 
evidence of what I have described as the inherent 
buoyancy of markets, for it has only required a few 
cheerful cables from Paris to inspire extreme optimism 
as to the character of the French reply to our Note, 
and at the moment of writing, not only are investment 
securities experiencing a fresh upward turn, but some 
of the more speculative departments are showing more 
signs of life than for some time past, an outstanding feature 
being the active demand for shares of Tea companies. 
In that department there have been some really remark- 
able gains during the present year: Assam, for example, 
being now quoted at about 974 as compared with 67} 
touched at one time this year, while Chargola has 
risen from about 27s. to 5ls., and Jokai from about 
26 to 43}. Similarly, there has been just a little stirring 
of life even in Mining and Oil shares. 

With such favourable conditions manifested amidst 
conditions of nervous tension concerning the Ruhr 
situation, and, moreover, at a time when half the City 
and three parts of the investors are supposed to be 
secking distractions at the seaside, it is not surprising, 
perhaps, that a good deal of optimism should be expressed 
with regard to possibilities when business begins in 
earnest in the autumn. Without, however, in any 

yay retracting what I have said with regard to the 
inherent buoyancy of markets, I should be rather 
inclined to suspend judgment as to the precise significance 
of market developments during the past few weeks. 
We have seen these cheerful conditions before during 
the month of August. Sometimes they blossom out 
into an autumn boom. Sometimes they do not! It 
must always be remembered that limited markets are 
not often trustworthy markets. It is more easy under 
such conditions to engineer cither a rise or a fall in 
prices, as the case may be, with comparatively small 
transactions taking place, and it not infrequently happens 
that those who buy on the hope that holiday-makers, 
on their return, will also be keen supporters of the 
market, quickly turn sellers if these expectations are not 
immediately fulfilled. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the almost complete cessation of new capital issues 








during the height of the holiday season is, in itself, a | 


favourable influence, and unless present indications ae 
the 


misleading, the advent of the autumn will see 
recommencement of quite a number of important capital | 
flotations. 

While, therefore, those who may have special 


information as to the merits of this or that particular 
stock or share, can, perhaps, afford to ignore 
political, monetary or other main influences affecting 
markets as a whole, I am inclined to think that in at 
least two directions it may be weil to await developments 
before taking a very pronounced view of the general 
Stock Exchange outlook. The American Exchange is 
moving adversely, and if speculative activities in 
securities should assume any !mportant dimensions, it 
remains to be seen whether there would, or would not, 
be any material rise in money rates here. As regards the 
political situation, the position, of course, is even more 
complex. Speaking broadly, however, it may be said 


that, while a simple prolongation of present conditions 
of uncertainty might conceivably favour a concentration 
of attention upon investment and other securities, the 


} 





—— 
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reverse effect might be produced either by striki oly 
favourable or by unfavourable developments. The latte 
might occasion sufficient anxiety to favour all dens, 
dated securities at the expense of ordinary stocks, w] ‘le 
any pronounced favourable developments, such as t : 
clearing up of the Reparation crisis, might give such : 
stimulation to trade as to make holders of capital le . 
inclined to concentrate their activities upon existing 
securities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ; ; 8 
Artuur W. Kippy 

The City, August 22nd. sii 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


During the week the German mark has established yet 
another fresh low record of about 45 millions to the ¢ 
while the Reichsbank Note Circulation, which was about 
one billion of marks at the beginning of the year, now 
stands at considerably over 60 billions. How utterly 
insignificant is the present value of the mark may be 
gathered from the fact that one British £ purchases jy 
marks what previous to the War would have been the 
equivalent in sterling of about £2,000,000, while the 
brokerage alone on the transaction (about half-a-million 
marks) represents an equivalent in pre-War days of 
about £25,000. It may be, of course, that this appalling 
currency debauchery may yet end, not only in currency. 


but in social and political chaos in Germany. For the 
moment, however, the situation seems to be regarded 
with something approaching to indifference. For al} 


practical purposes Germany has already repudiated any 

debts contracted on the pre-War basis, all repayments 

in the shape of paper marks of maturing German obliga- 

tions being practically valueless. ; 
* * * * 


There will be general satisfaction in City circles when 
the Premier makes some definite announcement with 
regard to the appointment of a new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It 1s a matter of common knowledge that, 
for reasons which I have already set out in your columns, 
Mr. McKenna, while entirely sympathetic with Mr. 
Baldwin’s general policy, is unable to accept the post 
which was offered to him some few months ago. Never- 
theless, it is high time that the new Finance Minister 
was appointed and took over his duties, otherwise there 
will be little chance of his being sufficiently familiarized 
with the work to effect the necessary economies in the 
next Budget. It is now, when the estimates are actually 
being formed, that zeal for economy on the part of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can best be displayed by 
applying the pruning knife unsparingly in the Depart- 
mental estimates. 

. + ” 

While the City still disbelieves in the advantages of 
any Trade Agreement between the British and the Soviet 
Governments, every sympathy is felt with the trading 
interests in their desire to open up, irrespective of all 
Government relations, trading operations with really 
reliable Russian sources. One group of important 
representatives of leading British industries is now in 
Russia investigating the position, and I notice in the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce Journal the very common- 
sense suggestion by a London house that a number of 
firms concerned in trading with Russia should unite 
together in sending suitable representatives to investigate 
and report upon the prospects of opening up business 


relations in certain districts of Russia, A. W. K. 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
— jp. 
PLAYS. 


Lynic, HamMersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8.15—2.30 


(The world’s best musical comedy exquisitely produced.] 
Savoy.—Polly oe os 
[The sequel. Charming, but, alas! 
mentality. ] 


8.15—2.30 


ee ee ee 
modernized into senti- 


Royarry.—-At Mrs. Beam’s es os -» 8.80—2.30 
{Jean Cadell’s admirable performance in Mr, Munro’s 
amusing middle-class study.} 
EvreryYMAN, Hampsteap.—Magic oe ee 8.15—2.30 


(Mr, G, K, Chesterton's play, Notice later,] 
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the Sin HENRY WOOD AND THI NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTR Lo, 
ha August 28th ir ve ae - +. ee 8.0 p 
less ” [Mars, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, from Holst’s suite, The Planets, LAS 
j conducted by the composer; Berlioz’s exquisitely orches- ~ 
ng trated Meauet des Follets; and Danse des Sylphes, trom Faust.| ) 
August 29th — aust 8.0 
| Margaret Fairk 38 aying tho Ei gar Violin Coneete wi e an 
duce cement to hear Dame Kthel Smyth conduct her Four Choral Builders of 
Preludes and two songs from The Wreckers. Borodin’s Second the Dominion: 
Symphoiy is worth waiting for.) 
8.0 Lord Mount Stephen 
Ai ugust 80th . o- ee . ate : 
[A Concerto for Plane, Tenor Voice, St rings ak Percussion, by the Born in Scotland in 
astonishing Mr. Bliss, should be good fum and something more. 1829 he went to Can- 
yet Berlioz, Elgar and Bach stiffen the programme.) ada in 1850, beczma 
$ Presidentof the Bank 
’ August 31st oe 8.0 of Montreal and was 
out ~ (Bach's Se pcomd C oncerto for , Three Pianes ond ” Orehestra is a very 
“ ‘ the first President 
; notable curlosity—-the soloistea are Mr. Claude Pollard, Miss f the C li 
low Isabel Gray and Miss Jessie Bristol—and the first Brandenburg K ° Basen anadian 
rly Concerto an ineffable delight.) Pacific Railway. 
be September Ist ee oe oe ict oe cao a 
in {More Bach the Second C oncerto for Violin—Strauss’s Till Eulen- 


spiegel, and Holst’s St. Pav!'’s Suite. This is called a popular 
the night !} 
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prices and terms, tog with an illustrated brochure describing the Moor 
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INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 
“of BEST DANCING SURFACE - MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
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BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
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GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
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30 Story’s Display of by means of an 
FAB RICS Endowment Assurance Policy. 
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30 | stands apart for its variety of design and colouring. 
| STORY’S PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
30 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
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BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
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®. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
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1,2, 3 see For Passage, P. Co. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
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Offices, | a2, Leadenhall St. Londen, £.¢.3. BI. Agents 
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TO JAPAN & CHINA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
A JOURNEY FULL OF INTEREST 


ALL THE WAY 
FOUR DAYS TWO DAYS 


on the Atlantic on the St. Lawrence River 
FOUR DAYS TEN DAYS 
across Canada across the Pacific 


For further particulars apply:— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. |, : 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.c. 3, LONDON. 


or Local Agents everywhere. 














DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 





Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


Round AFRICA by 
UNION-CAS TLE 


PTT LINE PETTITT TT Ty 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERICR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
Por further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 






























THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 


THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON, 


Self-contained Suites of unequalled 
luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de Luxe in the Hearst of 
Fashionable London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager. 

















United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


TRIENNIAL BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


effected during the current year will share in 
the division of surplus to be made as at 








Sist DECEMBER NEXT. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. 
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“Always complete df C 


ut: never 
finished. 


Books jumbled together on 
open shelyes not only look un- 
tidy but soon become damaged 
find the one you want quickly. 
Preserve yours in a BRITISH-MADE Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcase—the Bookcase with a world-wide 
reputation for quality, fine finish, superior design and sound 
construction. Made by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of sectional bookcases- he originators of the Unit 


and you can seldom 


and th 
idea 

Three stvles—Standard, Ideal 
the STANDARD Style, made up of three 
Base. high. 34” wide. Book space 16”, 


£7:2:6. In mahogany, £8: 19: 0 


and Universal. Tllustration shows 
Units, top and DPD. Leg 
90’ Price in oak, 


tre Slobe-Wernicke Co sia 


, Furnishe 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 








WHAT MISSIONARIES SAY 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE:— 

* The debt of gratitude which the New Guinea 
Mission owes to the Bible Society is so great that I 
feel I can never do enough to repay it. Probably 
every missionary bishop in the world would say the 
same. I cannot exaggerate the value of the 
printing of the Werd of God for such primitive 
people as the Papuans.” 


REV. DR. DONALD FRASER: — 


“It is because I recognize the Bible as a conqueror 
and as the guardian of the future that I am glad 
to be with this Bible Society—the greatest of all 
missionary socicties.” 


DR. S. M. ZWEMER:— 


“It is my conviction that no Society has been so 
greatly used of God in the Moslem world, both 
extensively and intensively, during the past quarter 
of a century, as has the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The changed attitude towards the Serip- 
tures and the Christian Message has been largely due 
to the output and the outreach of your Society.” 


DR. ALBERT R. COOK, 0.B.E., C.M.S. Hospital, 
Uganda: — 

* Twenty-five years of medical missionary work in | 
Central Africa have emphasized the amazing debt | 
we owe the Bible Society.” 





| 
Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign | 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. | 

















COGNAG. ic YGNAC, Guarantee 1 56 years old ;360)- 
I ill 1088S. « 


WHISKY, ; 
The Famous FERGUSON'S j 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great “* 4G/- 








EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 
ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 
19/- 
27/- 
29/- 
39)- 


CLARET. 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry oe oe 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superi — —— 

f(CAROUGHEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
ee ee eae 
} 


: {LIEBFRAUMILCH. LTxcellent bouquet 
HOCK. Vend flavour. Great bargain 


. , 88) 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful | 
MOSELLE. fruity character r “es 36/- 


CHAMPAGNE, { SOL LET,” stage lighest aa 03/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Gobict Cuvée TO) 
PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY .. ais 42/- 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM DRY.. 46/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR Pe 50/- 


(GRAND CHAMPAGNE 


CRU VIOLET, Gor 


« 
~] 


FINE 


in case Of uu 


MALT, small quantity 1 33/< 


invaluable 

PURE OLD 
LALITEH, 

List,” quoling unsurpas 


* Pink un 
Wines and Spirits at Marketi I 


Write for ed assortment of 
vices. 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finstuvy Square, Londea, E.C, 2. 


Please quote ~ S. 


























3/- 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 


Will you be “ 


Don't let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 


For want of YOUR Help 


TO COMPLETE IT. 


5/- 


this year 


1,000,000 ccntributions of 5/- each. 


WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 


ene in a million”’ and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 








Lorp Harrowny, G Fr. Sure, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTICN, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
ow Ready, 59th fb lition, 2s. net 2s. 4d. by post 


{ 


N 
\RYS ROYAL 


GUIDE to the Principal Charities. 
Foundation, Objects Announcements and Kdiiortal Guiding Not 
CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., 34 Craven Street, W.C. 2, 


Personal. 





SECRETARY, 168.2. Cambridg i , London, 3.W. 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad For particulars write to the 
oh me ‘ atin a a 


Established 20 years, 


For Sale. 











"aes DISPOSAL.—Owing to Retirement. 


Sclicitors, Harrogat 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
LOMAS-WALKER & WiLKINSOU.ANs 


! 


HARROGATE. For details apply 
e. > 1 Solicitors ouly. 


Priucipal at 


4 
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Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 








RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 

&as Ting and meter. No attendance. Uve of bath, telephone.—W rite for appoint- 

inent or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


RESDERTIAL CHAMBERS FOR LADIES.—Bed-sitting 
rooms, furnished or unfurnished, to Let, with cooking conveniences, g: 
(separate meters), telephone. ‘Two houses will be opened in September.— ulars 
and orders to view by application (enclosing stamped addressed eny elope) to “ YE 

LADYES,” LTD., 84 Baker Street, W. 1. 

















Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
AYO SCHOOL OF ARTS, LAHORE. 


The Government of the Punjab invite applications for the post of VICE- 
PRINCIPAL of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, Five years’ agreement. Salary 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. ; : . 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W. 1, to whom 
detailed applications should be submitted not later than October 10th, 1923. 

August, 1923, 


. galaaitaiaaiaas 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required for this School. ; 

The first must be a University Graduate qualified to teach English and History. 

The second must hold the certificate of the National Frocbel Union, Candidates 
must be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. . 

Cominenciag pay :—Taels 235 per mensem with additional pay of Taels 15 per 
mensem for Misiresses holding a University degree. No allowances except participa- 
tion in the Superannuation Fund, Agrecment for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tacl is 3s. 1d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. The pre-War value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 

First-class passage provided and half-pay sllowed during the voyage. | 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 
by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK anv CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghal, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 
August, 1923. 


\T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 

in September, a MISTRESS (temporary post) to teach Mathematics to the 

standard of University Scholarship Examinations. Experience and good qualifica 
tions essential.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 

in January, 1924, a MISTRESS, to take charge of the Junior School of St. 

Leonards (St. Katharines). Experience of young children and the organisation of a 

large department essential.— Full particulars as to status, duties and emoluments 

can be had on application to the HEA D-MISTRESS, St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, 
after August 15th. 


AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price €{d. each post free.— Write 
for full particulars to WOMEN'S EMPLOY MENT (Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

















CAREER that PAYsS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Institute, Montague Strect, London, W.C. 1. 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
L_PATHERSELLERS' COMPANY'S TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


176 Tower Bridge Road, London, 





FULL-TIME DAY COURSES IN THE SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE, 


Prospectus for the Session commencing SEPTEMBER 24th may be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR, 


- = We 
St. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) x 
Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
os Secretary—The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
ead-Mistress—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westield College, Lendon.) 





FEES: £70—£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Muste (Piano and Class Singing) and Laup? 
sursaries are given in special cases. unary, 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 
Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Fic, 
at Westbury. Healthy position. S Field 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for os 
qualifying Examinations. 5 a 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoop 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea ievel. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) s 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Canta). B sarders on'y 








S'; HELENS, COCKERMOUTY 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS JIN THE LAKE DISTRICT : 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. . 

Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ Gaughiers. ntire charge ii desired 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCKOO! 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamystead. Irinvipal, Miss CONDER. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ‘Thorough education en modern fines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathins 


ing. 











Se 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THR 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters oniy. Entire char ze of Cnildrey with 
— abroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 wins. from geg.— 
ror illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSUIER. 











YHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sei 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy heuse in beautiful 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.— Principal, Miss ROGE 











SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 185. 


r[UDOR HALL KENT, 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 

Principals { ities VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENILEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Lonioa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN YROFESSOR4. 





N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars en application. 





Beet RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

A first-class residential school for girls, thorouzhly equipped for all purposes, 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 








ee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior end Domestic Science 
Principal: Miss Hovey, 
For Koarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 





] eniemeneen COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 


LONDON, 8.W. 7. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
Applications for admission for the Session 1923-24 should be made before the first 
Monday in September. Information regarding qualifications for admission may 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, RKOKHAMPTON LANE, §8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Vor information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grauts from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
K. E. LAWRENCE, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
[HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
&re trained to become Teachers of Gyninastica. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gy:nnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECKETARY. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date linea. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


{CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, 3 Priory Road, Tyndall’s 


Park, Iristol.—Resident and non-resident Students. Thorough training, 





all oo subjects; catering a speciality.—Prospectus and particulars, Misses 
JOULE 





H. IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Trincipal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Lele. : 


T H E GRANGE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Head-Mistress: Mise L. ©. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exama. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimnming-vath, gyminasiu:n.— Apply the H © AD-MISTREsS, 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


ern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


“Watford 616.” 





BUXTON. 
GIRLS. 
DODD. 








St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a tern. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditious of the Foundatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE, 
(On the Board of Education's jist of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymmasium. Good and safe bathing. Playinz tieil 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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————_—_—— 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
L 7 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good educati 


on. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


eee 
AIRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
Lawns aud Sea, in the best Tesidential district of Hove. | The success and 
ve increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
ae ns to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
pate qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR HIRLS, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





facmg 





London 





Very highly 


Half an hour trom 


—————— 
TJ OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. 


jondon.—Miss DY ER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 





VLLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 
GIRLS over 13 yearsold. Modern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium in 
ihe extensive groun js. Large, highly qualified staffl.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


————— 


Bons Schools and Colleges. 


—_——$———_ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 
SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOWER, TORKY BURN, FIFE, Head-Master: 

¥. @. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Kmmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 
Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus at Craigtlower as above. The School stands in its own delightful 
unds of about 90 acres overivoking the Forth. 
Electric light. Easy of a 











gro Leautiiully sheltered position. 


Healthy situation. 





YAN F OR D S 
U WIMBORNE. 


cH OO i, 





For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


Scholastic Agencies. 





CHOOLS For BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
‘ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOY3 FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date kaowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutora in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleasedto AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, aud rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 

Telephone Centrai 5052, 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 

HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 

Educational Agents. Established 1878. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 

Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 

establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretaria! Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


49235, 





Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive Infor- 

mation of schools, vocational training, and ali forms of 

‘i occupation at home aud abroad. 

OC AREERBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and“ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


Rez OCLS 


TuUrTORsS 














Authors, Typeturiting, &g 





COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by _ the 
Maguifcent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


7 ELLY 
Army Council. 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for Boys aged 11-18 
years. Founded 1889. The ‘irst of the New School Movement. Excellent 
Healthy life. “School estate 133 acres. 
ss motel worthy of imitation.” 
Dr. H. B. Gray, late Head-Master of Bradfleld College. 
apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
K.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 





4 
food. 


For terms, &c., j 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., lat 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 





JJDINBURGH INSGTIiVeUT IOs. 


Younded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the clty, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
rovides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Vaiversitien, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
dc, apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 











yg pe. POUNDS ABATEMENT offered for TWO 
BOYS of some ability in High-class Preparatory School for September. 


Apply Box 1196, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Gardea, London, W.C. 2. 











K INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 


Schoois and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, S.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 





}.4. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 fect above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 





ae SEPTEMBER.—One of the smaller (Conference) Public 

School incies. 250 boarders. Highly successful record. 
Substantial reduction for sons of clergy. Excellent 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


has a few vat 
Tees rather less than £100 p.a,. 
or school.—Address Box 1195, the 











'HANNEL ISLANDS.—Preparatory School for Boys, Oaklands, 

J Jersey. Head-Master, Rev. G. 0. MORGAN SMITH, M.A., Cantab., Ph.D., 
F.C.S. The Schocl stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres; own farm. 
Keautiful climate, healthy situation. Electric light. Masy of access.—Address 
during August, St. Matthew's Parsonage, Millbrook, Jersey. 
D A TB SCHOOL, 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
b.A. (formerly Head-Mazter of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courte, 
swituming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SEC KETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 





PPEGHORN 








Foreign. 





NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIJANTE RIVE. — HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. ‘Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 
ive terms. Escort from Londuu.—vrincipal: Mlle. CAPT. 











| INARD.—MADEMOISELLE DE LACAILLE receives a few 


complete educ villa near the sea, Highest refcr- 


Dinard, 


GIRLS for tion in her 


ce3.— Villa Glancila, 








Private Tuition, Kr. 


Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
his Private Lessons in Publi Speaking ; Vocabulary ; 
IDEAS. EXTEMPORE SPZAKING, 
Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C, 2. 





feLocetion. 

4 particulars of 
SEQUENCE O} 

ngthening Keciting 





Voice Str 





| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. 





i DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
7 LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home and 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 





_- LITERARY LESSONS WITH “PRACTICAL 
PAPERS,” 
written expressly for Pupils 
By Professor HARKIS-BICKFORD. 

DEPART : Fictional Writing. DEPART. II Verse Composition. DEPART 
Itt.: Artiele Writing, DEPART. IV Journalism. DEPART. V.: Twelv 
* Lessons in English Composition,” 12s. 6d. DEPART. VI Mental Development : 
What to Reed. Detailed prospectus, stamped envelope.—Address Professor k, L. 'T. 
HARRIS-BICKFORD, Hlogan, Cornwall, Eng. (Mention 








Snectat 
pectator.) 





Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training. 
13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


YARN Money by Your Pen. 
4 ee . ae 
: to write, what to write about, where to sell 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 





N AKE INCOME BY WRITING.—Postal Courses in Article 
pi and Story writing. Student earns £110 in 2 months. Many other successes, 
-Write for interesting free booklet, “‘ Pen Profits,” toSECRETARY, Literary 


9 


Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 





A] R. CHAS. FERRIS would welcome one or two fresh, preferably 
Unexcelled personal work at reasonable charges Library 
tchines, a speciality Pleas new address: 





i regular, clients, 
cataloguing and indexing, on new m 
6 Perey Road, Gosport, 


note 








MYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 


Miss NANCY McFARLANE(“ C”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





TIVYPEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Mlegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather's. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. ’Phone: Dalston 4274. 








&r. 


ENCHANTED EAS 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
Four months. With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
Also: SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, &e, 
Est, 1900. First Class Only, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8,E, 19, 


Cours, 





T H E ‘ee 


Nov, 2nd. 





FURIMNER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements cf Steamehip Lines will be found on page 256, 





Financial, Xe. 





INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
People’s tleireshment House Association, 
7 cent. Loau Stock, 


R EFORMED 


Inns and Hotela managed by the 





ij er ceat.) or 6 per 


Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividen i r 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gicorge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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Miscellaneous. 





Pa 





SUTURE TT 





ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo surfaces. Made io all 
Colours, For patterns and particulars write 

ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.—* Vitrolite,’’ 

superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. “ Plastine,” 

the imperishable Putty, 32s. per ewt., kegs extra; 7 Ib. tins, 4s, 3d., post free; 14 1b. 
tins, 5s. 6d. each, carriage extra, tins free. 





Full particulars from W. CARSON anp SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 
|) oe —y~ SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE” (Regd.) on all 


floors during Summer Vacation. A single avplication allays the dust for a 
whole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, preserves floors. Costs 
little, greatly saves labour, casily apphed by unskilied.—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” 
CO., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash,— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street London, W. 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

KEPATR COMPANY, Dept. 8., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, 

’ OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNLNG CO, (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 

















OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Easteastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


| | AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas inc orporated. Artistic and original work, from 








= Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


TEXHE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis,”’ 

the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them 
by the sole makers:—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Tins, 
Is. 6d., 2s. S8d., or 5s., post free. 


L ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
P scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—-who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


S* ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales),and its pumerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and tarm. 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 656. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 




















If the bonus recently declared continues uninter- 
ruptediy an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Slmreholders 


No Commission 


THT 


| SUCCESSFUL MARRIAG 





Wii ye 


l 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisati 

is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it te 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to ‘approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been peste 
during the last few generations. a usual 
Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into ¢h 

; intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result ao 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now line 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. y 





The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE ONLY COMPLETE VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to werry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them, 
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The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful, 
The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4, 
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A REMARKABLE 3 


a? 


BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


eh, he 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


th Sethe ted 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


i 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


IGFoFwItd 
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STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepapers 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.HLS. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 








Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, Ww.C.2. 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES, BRUSSELS. 
CHARLES KEENE, 





ge ETCHINGS by 
An illustrated price list wili ve seut on application. 
HB. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, scotland. 
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THUEN’S NEW BOOKS | . OF C 
mi A 1 
Messrs. ME POEMS OF CHARLES 
Se nd your name and address * to Messrs. Methuen and y * COTTON 639 168 
will receive regui larly their Il ated Announcement Li A ie —i100 
—- | + AILE e Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
HE Il. C. BAILEY, ng Pe gece Bh 
7s. 6d. net j by JOHN BERESFORD. 
7 . Sess 4 % | Yemy 8 Se 
REBEL A splendid romance of sixty years oi : Pi 15s. net. 
x 7 of adventure, char rg _ This. edition the first comprehensi separate edition of 
mn, oe i t bey yeniure, character, and Cotton's shorter poems that has 1} 14 stied ee a 5 ot 
some mystery. taining every original por m in the 1689 edition (except “ The 
eee ‘me emreseas = | — ot ie ber had po be excluded on account of its 
a rAT APINTT AV | ength) anc in t n further poems now first col- 
CROSS KATH \RI ae I af ILAND | lected, rhe von iphic al sad. criti cal Introduction contains much 
TAYLOR new and roman information, and together with the full notes 


7s. 6d. net. 
of modern 


CURRENTS 


A delightful love-story 

















life. 
SOUTH HORACIO QUIROGA. 
6s. net. 
AMERICAN Translated from the Spanish by 
Arthur Livingstone. l‘ascinating 
JUNGLE storics of animal life in the forests 
TALES and rivers « t South Amcrica. 
HAROLD PEMBE RTON. 
MOTOR 2s. 6d. net. 
po’s Full of useful hints for Pa motorist 


non-technical and 





and written in a 
& DON’TS simple manner. 
GUY DE LA BATUT & 
A HISTORY GEORGES FRIEDMANN. 


OF THE 
FRENCH 


7s. Od. net. 


Translated by Ethel Sidgwick. 


With an Introduction by Henri 


























PEOPLE — . ]3 arbus se. 
“THE | SIR BERTRAM tele 7 bs 
I ct. 
ROMANS A_book which gives a graphic picture 
IN of the condition of affairs in the 
BRITAIN | og albert Lritain. There are 
SALMON HENRY NICOLL. 
7s. 6d. net. 
AND A delightful book, full of ‘ fishing 
OTHER lore,’ including the author’s experi- 
neces during the last fifty years. 
THINGS 7 pica 
THE SIR RICHARD GREGORY, 
6s. net. 
VAULT A new and revised edition of a book 
OF which is unsurpassed as an Intro- 
duction to Modern Astronomy. 63 
HEAVEN illustrations are included. 
GOOD | DR. CECIL WEBB-JOHNSON. 
3s. 6d. net 
HEALTH & In this book the well-known specialist 
° di cusses in a popular manner the 
LONG LIFE: chief causes of ill-health, and how to 
And How to | ive tong. 
Attain Them 





os. net. 





THE A study of the great and enlightened 
is, Whose message has a pre- 
REFORMER nt value for the present age— 


the beginning of the new Reforma- 


tion. 





ERASMUS | L. ELLIOTT BINNS, cs \. 








METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W. 6.2. 











THE HUNAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and_ the 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and tl! 1e Nervous System, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman., 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 


upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 

—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 

—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
$17 St. George’s Road, Belsravia, London, S.W.1. 


Hair,” 
~ ei 








and appendices che book should interest specially all disciples of 
Izaak Walton (to whom several poeins are addressed) and Anglers, 
“To every competently arranged library these ‘Poems of 
Charles Cotton’ must inevitably be added.”—C. K. S., in The 


Sphere. 


“HAMLET” ONCE MORE 


By the Ricur Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


Cr. Syo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“His book is an admirable picc of philosophical criticism that 
really carries us into comprehension of a greai acliieve- 


é further 
ment. The Daily Ni 


ASPECTS GF SCIENCE 
Cr. 8vo. By J. W. SULLIVAN, 


“The serious 


full of sus 


THE BONADVENTURE 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN., 
Second im 


Ipression. 


net. 


6s. 
4, , * 


led reader will find * Aspects of Science 


interest liie Star, 


mink 
gestion and 


. net. 
"—H. M. 


OSs 
“This yarn from the sea is a first-rate piece of work. 


Tomuiinson, in The Da News. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 


17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, ECL 



































P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


TRADE. 





THE TAILORING 








Select Documents illustrating the History of Trade 
Unionism. By FF. W. GALTON. With a Preface by 
Stoney Wess, LL.B. First published 1896, reissued 
1923. Crown 8yo. 340 pp. Cloth. 5s 
* This volume has for its basis remarkakle seri of documents 
relating to the London Tail Frade, ich have | , until lately, 
practically unknown to [kx lic Students... . We have in this 
unique serics of contem| pictures of the Tailoring Trade, 
extending over a century ane Gg nost interesting materials, 
a for the stor of th is f and for that Economic 
History of the 1 Century of w we ar ll so much in need.” 





THE TEXTURE 


Social Serviee in Br 


OF WELFARE: A Survey of 


adiord. 


With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. If. WHITLEY 

M.V., Speaker of the House of Commons. Demy &vo. 

193 pp. With many illustrations and graphs. 2s. 6d. 

The purpose of the Survey is to v t community as a single 

organism, to reveal i al ne , and, } giving each piece of 

soci: al service its appropriate place in the picture, to di oh y oe gaps 
un the provision or the measure in which it fulfils its purpos 


he the Press. 
THE CO-CPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. 





By KIYOSHI OGATA, Vh.D., Professor of Special 
Department of Commerce in the University of Tokyo. 
With a Preface by Sipney Wena, LL.B., M.P. Demy 
8vo. 378 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 








PRACTICAL TESTS — USE IN SCHOOLS. 


By CYRIL BURT, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.). Psychologist 
in the Education Reeth ae of the London County 
Council. ss Svo. ages illustrations. Cloth 3s. 
The above is repr d from Dr. yril Burt’s larger work, MrntTau 
AND SCHOLASTIC Tests 2l1s., wi a new Preface and Instructions 
to Teachers how to use the Fone. 
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Orchard House, & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 
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ROLLS~-ROYCE 


DURABILITY 


he \ and 
: PERMANENT VALUE 
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A recent opinion of the 40/50-H.P. Roé/s-Royce 





“Tt lasts indefinitely—nobody has ever seen a 














scrapped Rolls-Royce or a dead donkey—and | 
commands a price sccond-hand which no | 
other car that I am aware of wil! fetch.” | 
— “The Graphic,” 9/6/23. 

| 

ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED 

oo pe terams 15 Conduit Street, Telephone a | 
Riondon.” > ~=—«Yondoa = ~W. I. 7 ao | 
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“SWAN” S 
“LAST DROP” 


——e | (ae EASY, QUICK and CLEAN 


Specially intended for 
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self-filling pens, but just = = 
Sn’ an tee There are many reasons why you should always = 
ah gg "ie fi carry a * Swan ™ Self-filler. You fill it by the = 
atter how c 1S = . > = 
left, the pen can take simple movement of a lever at any ink supply. = 
it up. : a a . . . 9 — 
: = is a pen which can be carried in any position = 
FILLED WITH = “without d f ink leak d is always i 
FILLED WITH = without danger of ink leakage and is always to 
(Postage 8d. extra). = ko~4 -~hen required. The “Swan” is the pen ©& 
. . = 
= guaranteed to completely satisfy its user 3 
= : 
= 
== 


1 
i) 
\ 


ETE 





so FFP ag Type from 15/-. Other “Swans” from 10/6. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
Catalogue post free on request. 
Manir, Tono & Co., Lrpv., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, 


W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent Street, W.1; 
and at Manchester, Paris, etc. 
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: Printed by W, SrEaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by THomMas Saunpers for the “ SprcraToR” (Limited), at thelr Offices 
— . ss No, 18 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,2, Saturday, August 25th, 1923, 
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